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OBSERVATIONS, Oe. 


THE SPEAKER begins the ſubject of trade in the 
ſixty-eighth page of his printed ſpeech, and ſtates that 
he will minutely examine the ſubje& ; that he will 
through the particulars of the trade and manufactures 
of each kingdom, and ſhew the abſurdity and futility 
of Mr. Pitt's afſertion, that © a legiſlative Union will 
give to Ireland the common uſe of the Britiſh capital z 
will identify Ireland with England.“ 

He proceeds firſt upon Manufactures, and ſtates 
that thoſe which employ the capital of Britain, and are 
of courſe the moſt profitable, are the Woollen, Cot- 
ton, Iron, and Pottery ; and he then endeavours to 
ſhew, that owing to our want of collieries, none of 
theſe manufactures can be carried on in Ireland to ad- 
vantage, and therefore that no part of the Britiſh ca- 
pital will be brought into Ireland by means of a Le- 
iſlative Union. | 

Whether theſe four profitable branches of manu- 
facture can or cannot be carried on to advantage in this 
country, may be a matter worth a minute enquiry 
into, but ſurely be that as it may, no man can argue 
that becauſe they cannot, therefore no part of the Bri- 
tiſh capital can be brought into Ireland for any other 
purpoſe whatſoever. 

Mr. Pitt's expreſſion was, that a Legiſlative Union 
would, by identifying Ireland with England, give the 
former the common uſe of the Britiſh capital: the 
plain meaning of which is, that a Union, by making 
the intereſts, the rights, and privileges of the two 
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countries in every reſpect the ſame, would induce the 
people of England to employ their capital equally in 
either country, in ſuch branches of trade or manufac- 
ture as they could carry on to greater advantage in the 
one than in the other ; and by giving the ſame ſecurity 
for money in each country, would induce the holders 
of money in England to lend it to manufacturers in 
Ireland, to extend their manufactures ; or to mer- 
chants to extend their trade. It is a well known fact, 
that upon the alteration of the Iriſh conſtitution in 
1782, immenſe ſums of . Britiſh capital, which had 
been lent on Iriſh ſecurity, were called in, and that 
the late Lord Mansfield alone, drew out of this king- 
dom at that period, above £40,000, A Union would, 
by putting. Iriſh ſecurity upon a footing with Engliſh, 
induce the holders of money to lay it out in Ireland. 
See what is the caſe in other parts of the Britiſh Em- 
pire, is not the trade of the, Weſt Indies carried on to- 
tally by Britiſh capital? And yet, they have neither a 
woollen or a cotton, an iron or a pottery manufac- 
ture. Be. | | 
Mr. Pitt would never have intended to convey an 
idea, that the manufacturers of Woollens, Cottons, 
Iron, and Pottery, would immediately upon a Union, 
transfer their capitals and manufactures to Ireland, nor 
did he allude to any one particular branch of trade or 
manufacture; the aſſertion was general, and the infe- 
rence to be drawn from it is, that the privileges and ad- 
vantages of trade being the ſame in both kingdoms, 
and the ſecurity for money being equal, thoſe who 
employed their money in trade themſelves, and thoſe 
who lent out their money at intereſt to others, who 
carried on trade, would in future employ their capital 
in that country where they could carry on their re- 
ſpective buſineſſes to the moſt advantage. 
In obſerving upon the argument of Mr. Foſter, it 
would be waſte of time to go into an inveſtigation of 


the various manufactures and branches of trade in 
| which 


„ TOP” 
which Engliſh capital could be employed to advantage 
in this country ; I ſhall only mention two or three na- 
tional objects the Linen manufacture, the Leather 
manufacture, and the Cultivation of waſte and unpro- 
fitable Lands. ö ; 

As to the Linen manufacture, it is unneceſſary to 
ſay any thing to impreſs the great importance it is of to 
this country, or the advantages which muſt ariſe from 
the extenſion of it. ; 

As to the Cultivation of waſte and unprofitable 
Lands, a very competent judge, Mr. Arthur Young, 
has aſſerted, that the improvement of thoſe lands in 
Ireland would yield a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent. 

beſides other advantages. | 

He ſtates that it would require 5l. an Engliſh acre, to 
build, fence, drain, plant, and improve Ireland, as the 
face of England is improved; and that it would re- 

uire twenty ſhillings an acre more, to ſtock the farms 
of Ireland like thoſe of England. See here what an 
object for the employment of Britiſh capital, and what 
an inducement ſuch a profit mult afford. 

As to Leather, we export no leſs than 22,822 raw 
hides yearly, and we import Leather, and articles ma- 
nufactured of leather, to zn immenſe amount; all 
which raw hides would be tanned at home, and manu- 
factured into the various articles now imported, had we 
a ſufficient capital in Ireland for the purpoſe. 

But the moſt ſtriking circumſtance of all is, that 
notwithſtanding we obtained a free trade to the Britiſh 
ſettlements and colonies in 1779, yet it appears by the 
account, No. 6, annexed to this pamphlet, that we im- 
port at this day to the value of more than a million of 
colonial produce through Great Britain. What can it 
be but want of capital that could induce us to do this ? 
And is not the bringing this produce directly to Ire- 
land an object proper to engage Britiſh capital in. 
Ihe bare mention of theſe objects, is ſufficient to - 


ſhew the fallacy of that argument, which chufing out 
| of 


„ 
of a great catalogue of mannfactures, four, which the 
arguer 1 would beſt anſwer his purpoſe, aſſerts, 
that theſe manufactures could not be carried on with 
advantage in Ireland, for want of proper fuel; and 
therefore that no other manufactures could: and that 
therefore, no Britiſh capital would be brongat. into 
Ireland. | 
I this argument was well founded, I beak aſk upon 
what foundation could Mr. Foſter ſupport the Bill 
upon the Iriſh Propoſitions, 1785, if there were but 
four manufactures worth having, and that none of 
theſe could be carried on to advantage in Ireland; and 
that there were no other method T7 employing capital 
here. What was it that we were to have obtained by 
the Commercial Treaty Bill ? His argument upon that 
ſubject held a very different language indeed. * She 
( Great Britain) offers to take us into partnerſhip in 
& her trade. She, an old eſtabliſhed country, raiſed by 
* commerce alone to an height above any other Eu- 
< ropean power, invites us to partake of the means 
ce that raiſed her to wealth and greatneſs, to a full and 
ce equal ſhare in that trade which coſt her millions to 
ce obtain, and will coſt her millions to preſerve.” 
Again, © were a man to look for the country moſt 
ec advantageous to ſettle manufacture in, what would 
* be his choice? One, where labour and proviſions 
ce are cheap, that is Ireland; and which would he next 
look for? Why to have a rich, extended and ſteady 
market near him, which England ſtretched alongſide, 
* aitords, and to eſtabliſh that market for this country, 
« is one great object of this ſyſtem. Gentlemen un- 
* dervalue the reduction of Britiſh duties, on our ma- 
* nufactures; I agree with them, that it may not 
operate ſoon, but we are to look forward in a final 
& ſettlement, and it is impoſſible but that in time, with 
as good climate, equal natural powers, cheaper food, 
and fewer taxes, we muſt be able to ſell to them. 
« When commercial jealouſy ſhall be baniſhed by final 
e ſettlements, 
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&« ſettlements, and trade take its natural and ſteady, 
c courſe, the kingdoms will ceaſe to look to rivalſhip, 
* each will make that fabric which it can do cheapeſt, 
and buy from the other what it cannot make ſo ad- 
< yantageouſly ; labour will then be truly employed 
& to profit, not diverted by duties, bounties, jealou- 
« ſies, or legiſlative interference from its natural and 
<« beneficial courſe, this ſyſtem will obtain its real ob- 
* ject, conſolidating the ſtrength of the remaining 
ce parts of the empire, by encouraging the communi- 
ce cations of their market among themſelves, with pre- 
“ ference to every part againſt all ſtrangers. ; 

Let us alſo obſerve, that now, for the firſt time, 
Great Britain offers us a right for ever, in all pre- 
ce ſent and future colonies, without any reſervation of 
© power, to call on us, either to procure, ſupport or 
<< preſerve them; ſhe maintains them, we ſhare all the 
„ profits; and not only their goods, but all goods of 
< Iriſh produce, are to paſs through Britain, duty free; 
can foreign nations after this is ſettled make diſtinc- 
* tion between Britiſh and Iriſh goods? our manufac- 
c tures will be united as our intereſts, and we ſh 
laugh at Portugal folly. | 
e could run out for hours into the many benefits 
& of this ſyſtem ; but I have tired the Houſe too long ; 
< let me only implore you not to reject this meaſure, 
„for ill- founded viſionary objections, or to ſacrifice 
& realities to ſhadows. 

If this infatuated country gives up the preſent offer, 
< ſhe may look for it again in vain; things cannot re- 
* main as they are, commercial jealouſy is rouſed, it 
* will increaſe with two independent legiſlatures, if 
they do not mutually declare the principles whereby 
their powers ſhall be ſeparately employed, in direct- 
ing the common concerns of trade; and without an 
united intereſt of commerce, in a commercial em- 
<< pire, a political union will receive many ſhocks, 
and ſeparation of intereſts muſt threaten.a ſeparation 
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& of connexion, which every honeſt Iriſhman muſt ſhud. 
der ever to look at as a poſſible event. 
I will only add, that if this meaſure be refuſed, 
& Ireland will receive more ſolid injury, than from any 
* other evil that ever befel her; it is in vain for Gen- 
« tlemen to think we can go on as we have done far 
« ſome years—or to expect to cope with England in 
a deſtructive war of bounties—our ſituation muſt 
become every day more difficult, and it is impoſſible 
& to foreſee all the ruinous conſequences that may en- 
* We. 

In this genuine ſtatement of the ſentiments of Mr. 
Foſter; is truly pictured, the value of a partnerſhip 
in trade with Great Britain ; here alſo we ſee Ireland 
deſcribed as the very country, where after ſuch part, 
nerſhip was eftabliſhed, any wiſe man would wiſh to 
ſettle, in order to carry on manufactures, where la- 
bour and proviſions were cheap, and ſituated in the 
neighbourhood of the rich, extended, and ſteady 
market of Great Britain—here alſo, we have his 
opinion, that Ireland, with a climate as good as Bri- 
tain, with equal natural powers, and with cheaper 
food and fewer taxes, muſt be able to manufacture 
cheaper than Britain—that each country will manufac- 
ture thoſe ſpecies of goods moſt adapted to their cir. 
cumſtances, and that ſuch a ſyſtem will conſolidate the 
ſtrength of the remaining parts of the empire. 

We alſo find here that he was of opinion, that ſuch 
2 connexion would not only give us manufactures, but 
trade, not only with the Britiſh colonies, but with all 
foreign nations, where no difference could thereafter 
be made, between Engliſh and Iriſh commodities. 

At this day it ſeems he is of a different opinion, he 
thinks that there are but four manufactures in Britain 
worth following ; that none of theſe can be carried 
on to advantage in Ireland, and therefore, that no part 
of the Britiſh Capital will come to Ireland, and that it 
is abſurd and futile to aſſert, that a Legiſlative Union 
can. bring capital hitler. * 

| Having 
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Having ſhewn what Mr. Foſter's opinion is at this 
day, and what it was in 1785, upon the advantages 
that would ariſe to Ireland, from a partnerſhip in trade 
with Great Britain ; I ſhall take the liberty of — 


— 


a few obſervations upon his aſſertion, that not one o 
theſe great ſources of wealth, the woollen, the cotton 
the iron, or the pottery manufactures, can be carried 
on in Ireland, as they depend totally on the plenty and 
cheapneſs of fuel; ſo that even in England they can 
exiſt only in the coal countries. 
That the plenty and cheapneſs of fuel muſt be a 
very great advantage in theſe, and indeed in moſt other 
manufactures, is moſt certainly true; but they do not 
depend ſolely upon the cheapneſs of this one article, 
but of the aggregate articles neceſſary for carryin 
them on; ſuch as raw materials, labour, the price ot 
proviſions, the weight of taxes, the command of wa- 
ter, and the quality of it, &c. &c. &c. and the diffe- 
rence in the price of fuel may be more than counter- 
balanced by the cheapneſs of theſe ſeveral articles. 
To begin with the Woollen manufaQture.—No man 
is ignorant that in the reign of king William we had 
an extenſive woollen manufacture in Ireland, ſo much 
fo, as to excite the jealouſy of England; Mr. Foſter 
tells us, page 72, that in the year 1698, our woollen 
trade was in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that after ſup- 
plying ourſelves we exported to the amount in value 
of 110,000l. which was at that time one-fifth of our 
whole export; had we any collieries at that time that 
do not exiſt at this day? Or on the contrary, have 
not the collieries near Feathard, in Tipperary, thoſe in 
the Queen's County; in Leitrim, near Lough-Allen ; 
at Drumglas, and Coal-Ifland, in Tyrone; at Bally- 
caſtle and Fairhead, in Antrim, been ſince diſcovered ? 
How then was the woollen manufacture carried on at 
that day? The collieries of Kilkenny, and in the Queen's 
County, have been known for many years, andif we . 
are to believe the evidence of Mr. Evans, an 3 
— 0 
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of great character, who conducts the Grand Canal 
works, given before the Houſe of Commons, in the 
year 1783, theſe collieries alone, if properly worked, 
would produce yearly 300,000 ton of coal; which 
might be carried by the canal, and fold at the diſtance 
of 40 miles for 1s. 6d. a barrel, weighing four hun- 
dred ; which is but Ahd. a hundred weight: a price I 
believe as low, if not lower, than coal can be purchaſed 
at either in Leeds, Mancheſter, Sheffield, Staffordſhire, 
or Birmingham. 1 
. He ſtated alſo, that at Lough-Allen there are collie- 
ries equal to the ſupply of the whole kingdom, if pro- 
perly worked, and in quality equal if not ſuperior to 
the beſt Whitehaven coal. 
And what does Mr. Foſter himſelf ſay, in 1779, 
page 88 of his printed ſpeech ? © Should raſſi councils, 
<« forgetting the advantages of friendly intercourſe, at- 
c tempt to prohibit or clog our import of raw mate- 
& rials, viz. coals, hops, bark, rockfalt, &c. with du- 
* ties, which no man in either country deprecates more 
< fincerely than I do, neceſſity may compel us to ſearch 
for coal, which exi/ts:in Ireland, but which we have 
„never looked for effectually.” _ | Ws 
Have we not a woollen manufacture? Is not all the 
wool we grow now worked up into the ultimate manu- 
facture? In the three years immediately ſubſequent to 
the paſſing the act of the 10 Will. 3. c. 1o, to reſtrain 
our woollen trade, which is the period alluded to by 
Mr. Foſter, the average export of wool and woollen 
yarn to England from this country, was 349,410 ſtone; 
inthe laſt three years to 1798, the average export was 
18,941 ſtone; ſo that it appears that we now work up 
all our.wool to the ultimate ſtage of manufacture. And 
how is this done at this day, if the poſition be true 
that the woollen manufacture can exiſt only in the coal 
countries. | RT | 
I think I may be allowed to aſſert, that we work up 
all our wool ; for the ſmall quantity of 18,941 ſtone 
Þ the a | cannot 
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cannot be reckoned as any thing; and it is curious F 
ſee how even this ſmall average 1s yearly decreafing. 
The quantity of wool, and woollen and worſted 
yarn, exported in the laſt three years, was as follows: 
Wool. Wollen and Worſtead Yarn, 
1796, 171 ſtone » - - 29,220 ſtone 
179%, 88 — » + = =- = 15,063 
1798, =- » 89 — - - =- =» » 12,199 


So that it appears that the ſmall export of theſe articles 
is decreaſing every day: and Mr. Foſter himſelf ſtates, 
in ſame page 72, that Ireland exports no unmanufac- 
tured wool ; that it works up all it has. | 

Again, where i is it in Ireland that the woollen manu- 
facture is carried on? In Dublin, in Cork, in Bandon, 
in Waterford, in Tallow, in Liſmore, in Carrick-on- 
ſuir, and in the no County. Is there any colliery 
near any of theſe places except in the Queen's County ? 

If theſe facts be fo, does it not appear that a — 
len manufacture not only exiſts at this day in Ireland, 
but that it is carried on in thoſe parts of the country 
where the collieries do not lie. 

In England there are great manufactures of New 
Drapery, in Devonſhire and Norwich, and of Old Pra- 
pery, in Wiltſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Clouceſterſhira 
where coal is not remarkably cheap. 

The two articles of woollen and worſted yarn, afford 
a ſtrong example of the neceſſity of taking the aggre- 
gate prices of all the articles neceſſary for carrying on 
a manufacture, together with the price of labour in its 
various branches, into conſideration, in any computa- 
tion which may be made of the relative advantages with 
which a er Sch may be carried on in two diſtinct 
ſituations j and not conclude upon any one article, ſuch 
as fuel ; for i it is a well known fact, that wool is dearer 
in Ireland than in England, and yet we can very much 
underſell the Engliſh in the articles of woollen and wor- 
ted yarn; and the reaſon is, that the price of labour 
and of wool in each country being added together, are 
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leſs in Ireland than in England: and therefore, _— 
the raw material is dearer, yet the manufacture as far 
as yarn, which may amount to one-third of the value 


of the ultimate manufacture, is actually cheaper 1 in Ire» 


land than in England. 
As to the manufacture of Cotton, I do not know 
that fire is an eſſential article in the carrying it on; all 
the machinery of Arkwright can be worked by water, 
as well as by ſteam-engines; and certainly cheaper: and 
ſurely we have an evident advantage over England in 
the command of water.. 
With the diſadvantages which may be againſt us, ei- 
ther in the article of firing or other articles, we certain. 
do carry on at preſent a confiderable Cotton manu- 
- vs which is encreaſing every day, and in every 
part of the Kingdom, We have cotton manufactures 
at Celbridge, at Proſperous, at Malahide, at Balbriggan, 
at Drogheda, at Belfaſt, at Clonmell, at Cork, at Kil- 
macthomas, and at Mountrath, and various other 


places; and ſome of theſe manufactories carry on the 


buſineſs to a very great extent: which confirms in a very 
great degree the aſſertions of the cotton manufacturers 
of England, who were examined upon this ſubject in 
the year 1785. They, in that early ſtate of our cotton 
ufacture, gave it as their opinion, that from the 
cheapneſs of labour and proviſions, exemption from 
taxes, and having it in our power to obtain the raw 
material as cheap as they can in England, together 
with the great advantage which we certainly have in all 
thoſe branches which were compoſed of cotton and 
linen, or bay yarn, we muſt be able to beat them in our 
own market, and meet them to a great advantage 1 in 
every other market. 
Upon this occaſion, ſome of the moſt extenſive and 
principal cotton manufacturers of the Kingdom were 
examined; men of the firſt character, for principles, 


integrity and ſkill, and the moſt extenſive in their deal- 


mgs : men who employed great capitals, and had made 
immenſe 


— 
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immenſe fortunes in the buſineſs, ſuch men as Mr. Ro- 
bert Peele, who now has ſubſcribed 10, oool. a year, to 
the expenſe of carrying on the war, Mr. Joſeph Smith, 
Mr. Thomas Waſker,, Mr. Thomas Richardſon, Mr. 
Thomas Phillips, and Mr. Thomas Kerſhaw, theſe 
Gentlemen ſtated, ſo early as the year 1785, that Mans 
cheſter had loſt a great part of the Iriſh trade. 

That Ireland, who had engaged in the ſame trade, 
had greatly extended their 2c 5q 

It — that there were go, ooo people employed 
in the cotton manufacture, in Lancaſhire. Mr. Peele 
and My. Smith each employed 6000 in the manufac. 
ture; and from 800 to a 1000 in printing—They each 
of them paid in the year 1784, 20,000]. in exciſe, and 
on the ſame quantity of goods, the exciſe would be in 
the year they were examined in 72 

They ſtated that the increaſe of capital, on account 
of the advance of duty and price of labour between 
England and Ireland, was on goods manufactured 20l, 

r cent. that the price of labour in common articles, 
would make a difference of 20l. per cent. and in finer 
articles more, 

That the Iriſh, after paying 105 per cent. duty, could 
ſend their goods to the Engliſh market, from 12 to 13 
per cent. cheaper than the Engliſh could. | 

That by theſe means, the Iriſh would in time, get the 
manufacture, but that the Engliſh from their ſuperior 
_ {kill and ingenuity, would retain the printin branch, 

that the former employs in the proportion of” nineteen- 
twentieths of the hands, the latter one-twentieth. _ 

Mr. Peele declared, he was ſo convinced of the 
trade's being transferred to Ireland, that he had written 
there to become a partner, and he, Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Walker declared, that ſhould the reſolutions of 
the Iriſh Parliament paſs i into a law, they would carry 

on their trade in Ireland, and that they were confident 
many others would dg the ſame, and that many people 
of great property and capital, would either Ry or 
orm 


1 
form connexions there, which would give the advan- 
tages ariſing from cheapneſs of labour and proviſions 
their full effect. 
They ſtated that they had no doubt but that ſkilſul 
workien would go ith with the great capitals to Ire- 
land, and that the Iriſh want nothing elſe to aid them, 
or to eſtabliſh manufacture. 
That formerly, Holland had the whole of what is 
_ called the ſmall- ware trade, conſiſting of tape, garters, 
binding, &c. but that this was transferred to England, 
by the migration of a ſingle manufacturer, a Mr. Van- 
ſandford. 

Such is the opinion of men bred up in thi cotton 
manufacture, and who have made immenſe fortunes in 
that trade, I have ſtated their evidence fairly and ex- 
actly, and I ſet it againſt the opinion of Mr. Folter— 
let the publie decide which has moſt weight. 

As to the iron trade and the advantages and diſad- 
vantages under which it can be carried on in Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland reſpectively, it is a ſubject of great 
magnitude, and has been, fince the compact made in 
1778, to this day, a matter of diſpute and controverſy, 
between the two countries, Great- Britain inſiſting up: 
on it, that we had an advantage over her in the great 
American market, owing to the low duty of 128. 6d. 
Iriſh, which we pay upon imported bar. iron, while 
they pay 21. 168. 6d. Engliſh, and Ireland, on the 
other hand, aſſerting, that as England makes from the 
one, one-half of the iron ſhe conſumes in manufacture, 
that ought to have been taken into the ſcale of com- 
putation, in 1778, and of courſe, the equalizing duty, 
impoſed on the export of our iron manufactures, 
ought to have been leſs than 31. 3s. 11d. the duty 
agreed by the compact. | 

It is not my intention to enter deeply into this ſub- 
ject, all that I mean to do is to ſtate a few obſervations 
'on the point aſſerted by Mr. Foſter, of the utter impoſ- 
fibility of Ireland having an iron manufacture, 3 
to her want of coal. 
| The 
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The firſt obſervation I ſhall make is, that Mr. Foſter 
himſelf has pointed out the principal reaſon, if not the 
only one, why we have not collieries, and that is, that 
we have never looked for them, as we ought to have 
done, but whenever it ſhall become an object to ſearch 
after collieries, or to work thoſe properly, which are al- 


ready diſcovered, I have little doubt but that men with 


capital, and {kill in matters of this kind, will come over 
to this country, and that there will be no want of coal. 

It is a matter of notoriety that there exiſts in the coun- 
ty of Leitrim, as I have already ſtated, not only great 
collieries, but many ſpecies of iron-{tone, and ores, 
and that nothing but ſkill and capital is wanting to eſta- 
bliſh iron works in that county, on the borders of 
Lough-Allen, the head of the river Shannon ; to which 
point the two great navigations of this country. direct 
their courſe, the Grand and the Royal Canal. | 

Mr. Foſter has choſen for his purpoſe, four of the 
great and profitable manufactures of England; and has 


aſſerted, that they cannot be carried on in this country 


for want of fuel proper for the purpoſe; and therefore 
that no capital can or will be brought into this country 
—arguing from the particular to the general. And in 
like manner he ſtates every thing relating to theſe trades 
as beſt anſwers his purpoſe, making no diſtinction in 
any of them. It is, however, highly neceſſary that the 
public ſhould be acquainted, that in this article of trade 
there are two branches, totally diſtin& from each other, 
and having total different intereſts to purſue ; the one 
conſiſts of the makers of iron from the ore, the other 
of the manufacturers of iron after it is made. 
It is the intereſt of the former, that there ſhould be 

a very high duty on imported iron, that it may not be 
able to contend with him in the Iriſh market; and it is 
the intereſt of the latter, that the duty on imported 
iron ſhould be as low as poſſible, that the material of 
his trade may come to him on as low terms as may be. 
| The 
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Favs 4 encouraging the making of iron from the ore, 
in a country which not only ſupplies itſelf with every 
article made of iron, but alſo exports immenſe quanti- 
ties of every manufacture of iron, from an anchor to a 
needle, is an object of very great magnitude; the im- 
rtation of iron being from 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
Cry into England, which at 14]. a ton, amounts to 
om 560,000]. to 700,000l. It is worth their while to 
encourage the making of iron, to fave ſuch great ſums 
from going out of the Kingdom ; and therefore, it may 
be politic to impoſe ſo high a duty as 21, 168. Gd. on im- 
ported iron, which not only protects their own manu- 
facture, but brings in a revenue of 126. 000l. a year: 
but in Ireland, where we are not in the ſame ſituation, 
and where the woods which formerly abounded, and 
with which iron was made, are now exhauſted; and 
where we have not at preſent collieries open ſufficient 
to ſupply our common conſumption of coal, it would 
be madneſs to entertain the idea of contending with 
any country in the making of iron, and we muſt con- 
tent ourſelf with beating i in iron for our own uſe, at 
the loweſt price we can, and therefore it is our intereſt 
to have the duty on imported iron as low as poſlible. 
_ The queſtion then is, whether we can have a manu- 
facture of iron in Ireland, under the protecting duty 
of 21. 168. 6d. Engliſh, or al. Is. ahd. Iriſh, oppoſed to 
128. 6d. our preſent duty. 

It appears from the evidence given before the Engliſh 
parliament, that the Iriſh have a conſiderable manufac- 
ture of iron in rods, hoops, and nails; and the truth 
of this mult be obvious to every man's obſervation. 

That the trade of England with Ireland, in the ſeve- 
ral articles of iron, was daily decreaſing, except in the 
article of bar iron, which may in reſpect to the manu- 
factured i iron, be eſteemed a raw material. 

That the import of bar iron, as well from Ruſſia, 
as from England, into Ireland is increaſing, and that 
if the duties on iron imported and exported, re- 
main as at preſent, that they apprehended there 
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be a ſtrong competition with England in the irom ra. 
—and that with reſpect to the American market, the 
eat conſumer of the Engliſh manufacture, Ireland 
would have ſuch an advantage as would beat them out of 
it, as they would not be bound by the compact duty of 
al. 38: 11d. agreed by the compact of 1778, to be paid 
on the export of manufactured iron to the Colonies, 

America being no longer a colony. 

Ireland, at this day, imports the greateſt part of her 
bar iron from Great Britain, although ſhe could bring 
it cheaper from Ruſſia, Sweden, &c. becauſe ſhe gets 
credit in England, and can purchaſe in ſmall quantities, 
and carry on her trade with % capital. This ſhews 
clearly, that if ſhe can now ſupply a great part of her 
own conſumption of iron manufactures, and alſo meet 
England in the American market, that ſhe wants only 
capital to enable her to extend this trade to any amount; 
and that if it ſhall appear advantageous, both Engliſh 
capital and Engliſh workmen will come over, and eſtas 
bliſh themſelves in Ireland. 

Every man who has obſerved the progreſs of manus 
lactures in Ireland, for the laſt twenty or thirty years, 
muſt ſee, that Benn! is none in which we are more im- 
proved than that of iron; and that we are now arrived 
to that degree of ſkill, as to manufacture the fineſt ar- 
ticles of that branch. I cannot, therefore, ſee any rea- 
ſon to argue the improbability, much leſs the impoſſi- 
bility, of our having a conſiderable iron trade in Ireland, 
even ſhould our collieries not be worked, ſo as to give 
us a ſhare in the making of · iron from the ore ; for if 
we can import bar iron cheaper than they can in Eng- 
land, and the difference in duty of al. 8s. 8dh. a ton, 
will enable us ſo to do, and that we have labour, pro- 
vitions, and taxes, ſo much lower than they have in 
England, I cannot fee the impediment to our having a 
conſiderable ſhare of the iron manufacture. 

The city of London is known to carry on a very great 


trade in iron manufactures, and yct no man will deny, 
. Rb” that 
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that the article of coals is much higher in London than 
it is in Dublin, and that labour, proviſions, and taxes, 
are alſo beyond compariſon higher. Why then ſhould 
not Ireland contend with London in this manufacture? 

It may be argued, that although England pays on im- 
portation of iron a higher duty than Ireland does, by 
21. 8s. 8dh. yet that by making a quantity of iron equal 
to the quantity ſhe imports, on which ſhe pays no duty, 
ſhe will be enabled thereby to underſell us. 

This argument is beſt anſwered by ſtating the price 
of iron in the Britiſh market, which 1s as follows : 


2 5 5 4. „ 
Britiſh bar iron, per ton 20 0 0 
Swediſh, per doo... 0 
Ruſſia, aſſorted, per do. - - - - - - 16 0 o 
' Ruſſia, Old Sable, per do.. - 15 5 © 
... Ruſſia, New Sable, per do. 14 5 0 


From this ſtatement it is clear, that although Eng- 
land pays no duty on her home-made iron, yet it is be- 
yond compariſon dearer than imported iron; and there- 
fore, that her home-made iron cannot enable her to un- 
derſell Ireland. | i lt | 
I be fourth and laſt article of manufacture, which Mr. 

Foſter aſſerts that Ireland cannot carry on, is the Pottery; 
let us ſee what were the opinions of the Britiſh manu- 
facturers in 1785, delivered through Mr. Wedgewood. 

They declared, that the Iriſh had already many ad- 
vantages over them, and that if the ſyſtem then pro- 
poſed took place, it would give them a certainty of ſup- 
plying their own country, and a chance of ſharing the 
Engliſh market. 7 | 
I !be value of this particular manufacture conſiſts al- 
moſt wholly in labour; when, therefore, the cheapneſs 
of labour in Ireland, in compariſon to what it is in 
England, is conſidered, and when to this is added that 
the raw materials are alſo cheaper, in nearly an equal pro- 
portion, the advantage of Ireland over England in this 
manufacture, becomes decided and . 


E 

The raw materials for this manufacture, are clay and 
flint-ſtones, both of which Ireland has in abundance, 
and of the beſt quality; and if ſhe had not, ſhe could 
be ſupplied with theſe articles from the ſame places from 
which the Staffordſhire manufacturers are ſuppiled, and 
at half the price they coſt when laid down at their pot- 
teries. They are now obliged to bring them from ſe- 
veral diſtant parts of England, from near the Land's- 
end in Cornwall, and along different parts of the coaſt, - 
Falmouth, Teignmouth, Exeter, Poole, Graveſend, 
and the Norfolk coaſt, on the one fide z and fm 
Wales; Biddeford, and the Iriſh coaſt, on the other 
ſide, to Hull and Liverpool, from hence they are 
again to be conveyed to the potteries, ſituated in one of 
the moſt inland parts of England, 

Ireland has theſe materials within herſelf, and cons 
veniently ſituated, It appears from the evidence of Mr, 
Evans, the engineer, given to our Houſe of Commons 
in 1783, as before mentioned, “that on the banks of 
« the Grand Canal, between Lough-Allen and Dub- 
lin, and about thirty miles from the latter, there was 
« flint for making flint-ware, clays for potteries, and 
« pipe- clay for making Staffordſhire ware. 

We have beſides thoſe clays mentioned by Mr. Evans, 

excellent clay upon the eſtate of Mr. Hamerton, near 
Clonmell: quantities of which have been ſent to Eng- 
land, as I am informed far the purpoſe of making ear. 
then ware and tobacco-pipes, 
We have allo both clay and flint of the beſt quality, 
near Belfaſt, where I underftand a conſiderable manu- 
facture of a ware, ſimilar to that of Staffordſhire, 1s 
now carrying on. 

Coals are then the only article wanting. Belfaſt lies 
moſt convenient to Whitehaven and the Cumberland 
collieries, to all the Scotch collieries, and to Ballycaſtle, 
and there is water-carriage now to the place on the 
Grand Canal deſcribed by Mr. Evans, and the greateſt 
gbundance of turf; and whenever the navigation, oy 
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the canals ſhall be carried to Lough- Allen, this is a ſitu- 
ation where all the materials can be had much cheaper 
than in Staffordſhire. 

It was Mr. Brierly's opinion, upon his examination 
in 1785, that it was not ring to the cheapneſs of fuel, 
or materials, that the Engli pottery owed its ſupe- 
riority, but to the ingenuity of its workmen. And Mr. 
Wedgewood ſtated the great ſource of danger to the 
Engliſh pottery to be, the certainty of the emigration 
of their workmen and artizans to Ireland, where provi- 
ſions were ſo much cheaper, and taxes ſo much lower ; 
and he fortified his aſſertion, by the inſtance of the emi- 
gration of the glaſs manufacturers to Ireland, by which 
that article has been brought to ſuch perfection, as to 
enable us, not only to maintain a ſucceſsful competition 
with England in foreign markets, but actually to ſend 
glaſs into England. 

The Glaſs 2 is of the nature of the Pot- 
tery, and depends 2 upon the plenty and cheap- 
neſs of firing; and therefore if the glaſs manufacture is 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, and in the city of Dublin, where 
coals are dearer than in any other part, what ſhould pre- 
vent our having alſo a pottery? 

When all this is conſidered, and alſo that the car- 
Hage, freight, loſs by breakage, and the duties upon 
Staftordſhire ware imported, amount to 40 per cent. I 
can ſee no reaſon to ublcribe to the aſſertion, that the 
pottery manufucture cannot be carried on to advantage 
in Ireland. 

Having gone through thoſe obſervations which oc- 
garred upon the queſtion, whether or no Ireland could 
carry on an advantageous trade in the articles of wool- 
ten, cotton, iron, and pottery ; I come now to conſider 
the ſtatements made by Mr. Foſter, page 82, to prove, 
that in our commercial intercourſe with Britain, the 
& benefits are mutual to both countries, more ſo to 
2 n than to Ireland perhaps, but certainly ſo as 
e 2 threats which have 
| deen 
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„ been made, more particularly as to our linen trade 
a depending wholly on Britiſh bounty and Britiſh diſ- 
 cretion.” 

He aſſerts that he will prove, * that in our commer- 
te cial intercourſe with England we are not at all de- 
6 pendant on her, and that the proſperity of our linen 
« trade does not lie at the will of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment; that it does not reſt upon its bounty, its dif- 
2 cretion, or its liberality. He laments that the ſub. 
6c je&t ſhould have been introduced; that it was not 
« wile in private life for two friends to enter into a de- 
tail of their mutual powers of benefit and injury, to 
staunt with obligations, and boaſt of their means to 
“ vex and haraſs—much leſs is it ſo between nations. 
* But, as Mr. Pitt has began, he, Mr. Foſter, Will 
go through the whole ſtate of our intercourſe.“ 

In order to prove theſe aſſertions, Mr. Foſter makes 
ſeveral ſtatements, which I Hall now beg leave to exa- 
mine. 

The firſt ſtatement is in page 76, He there ſays, 
“If I were to take the general ſtate of the intercourſe 
te from the Cuſtom-Houle books, according to their ac- 
e cuſtomed valuation, it would appear 
That Great Britain, on an average of 3 years, to [2,870,981 


1799, imported annually from Ireland, to the value of 
And that the exported to Ireland - - - »- 2,775,330 


Leaving a balance againſt Britain of » - - - - £95,651 

Mr. Foſter draws no inference from this ſtatement, 
he gives it, and there he leaves it, to impreſs the pub- 
lic with the opinion, that in the intercourſe between 
the two countries, the balance in favour of Ireland, was 
but 95,6511. ; but, in my opinion, this is by no means 
a fair ſtatement, for the thing he undertook to ſhew was, 
which country benefits molt, by the mutual importing 
and exporting of the products and manufactures of the 
one, into the other, and which country would be moſt 
injured, by the ceaſing of ſuch intercourſe ; in ſuch an 
: inveſtigation, 
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inveſtigation, foreign products or manufactures ought 
not to be introduced, as each country could obtain 
them, from the original place of their growth or pro- 
duction, but Mr. Foſter has included them in this ac- 
count, in order to reduce the balance of trade in fa- 
vour of Ireland; but the fair ſtatement would be to ſet 
the Britiſh products and manufactures againſt thoſe of 
Ireland, when the account would ſtand thus : | 

- Iriſh products and manufactures, exported into 


Britain on an average of 3 years to 1799 1 C2110 
Britiſh Do. exported to Irelang * » oy 1» - 1,589,478 


Balance in favour of Ireland £+15232,432 


Having ſtated this account, in the way I think moſt 
fair, I ſhall ſubjoin an account of the trade in foreign 
articles, between the two countries, and ſhall refer the 
reader to the articles of which it conſiſts, that he may 
be able to form a complete judgment upon the whole of 
the ſubject. | 

Foreign products and merchandize exported wg L1,185,8 62 


Britain into Ireland, on an average of 3 irs to 1799 
Do. imported into Britain by Ireland y + » = 49,071 


Balance in favour of Britain, +». «= - -, + = L£ 1,136,790 


By looking into the account, No. 6, annexed to this 
pamphlet, the reader wall find, that of the articles of 
which this balance conſiſts, no leſs a ſum than 624,7621. 
ariſes from articles of raw materials, for our manufac. 
tures, and on the other hand, by examining the account 
No. 4, he will find, that of the ſum of 49,0711. the 
value of articles exported from Ireland to Britain, not 
being of the product or manufacture of Ireland, to the 
amount of 18, 53 fl. conſiſting of raw materials. 

Mr. Foſter then ſtates, that fortunately an authentic 
paper had come to his hands, viz. © the accounts de- 
& livered by Mr. Irving, the Inſpector- General of Bri- 
e tiſh trade, to the Engliſh Parliament, in theſe papers, 
& the values are eſtimated by the current prices of the 


« articles inſtead of the Cuſtom-Houſe rates, and theſe 
current 


SM | 
& current prices, are aſcertained by the declarations. of 
e the merchants, on goods exported to other countries, 
*© under the convoy act.“ 

Theſe accounts, which were furniſhed to the Houſe 
of Lords of England, have ſtated the trade between 
the two countries in every light which can give true in- 
formation; and Mr. Irving who furniſhed them, an 
officer of the firſt character, for ability, diligence, and 
integrity, has, for the ſatisfaction of the public, ſtated 
this trade, not only as it ſtands upon the old valuations 
contained in the Cuſtom-Houſe Books, but alſo upon 
the real value of the articles imported and exported, as 
they ſtand in the prices current of the day. 

Mr. Foſter has, I think, made a very unfair inſinu- 
ation, when he ſays, © we will not enquire why this 


mode was adopted noo,” intimating that the old 


mode of eſtimating by the Cuſtom-Houſe rates, was 
laid aſide, for ſome improper purpoſe ; but that ſurely 
cannot be the caſe, becauſe Mr. Irving has not only 
given the prices current, Hut alſo the Cuſtom-Houſe 
rates, ſo that every man may eſtimate, either by the 
one or the other mode, à he chuſes, but ſurely, as 
Mr. Foſter himſelf ſtates, * it is better to argue for pre- 
&« ſent expedience, on the preſent real ſtate of trade, 
than on a fiftitious one, which might deceive us;“ 
and as to the reaſon why this mode was adopted now, 
it was becauſe it never could have been adopted before, 


for the value being taken from the declaration of the - 


merchants, exporting the goods under the Convoy Act, 
which act only paſſed the ſeſſion before, ſuch declara- 
tions were never before made. | 

From theſe accounts Mr. Foſter makes the following 
ſtatements, * | 


Imports 
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Imports into Britain from Ireland, on a three years 
average. 


| ARTICLES; 5 | Value. 

Linen; — | G15 L 2,600,101 
Raw Materials, proviſions, 7 i. e. « butter, bee, pork, | 

bacon, corn, &. ® 9 | 2,910,724 

Total, - > - - 7107825 

oreign produce, — - - - 101,864 

Total import, — - & 45 5,612,689 


Exports from Britain to Ireland, for the ſame aver- 
age. 


ARTICLES. BR” 
Britiſh aa - . - - 0 1,640,195 
Colonial Do. 970,000 
Britith raw materials cluding coals, hops ſalt, Hs 
bark, | x: 4474277 
Foreign 8 1 — 459 8,173 
Total Export, - - - 3,555,045 
Balance 1n favour of Ireland, - - | 056, 824 
5,67 2,469 


From this account it appears, that ſtating the whole 
of the imports and exports, to and from each country; 
including foreign products and manufactures, that there 
is a balance in favour of Ireland, amounting to 
2,056,824l. which muſt do away any impreſſion which 
could have been made by the firſt ſtatement, where the 
balance was ſtated at but 95,623]. 
Mr. Foſter was fully aware of this, and therefore he 
found it neceſſary for his argument, to ſtate that this 
was but an apparent balance in favour of Ireland ; and 
to ſupport this aſſertion, he ſays, © that on examining 
© the nature and amount of the ſeveral articles, we 


„ ſhall find on a compariſon of mutual benefit, the ba- 


& lance is much in favour of Britain ;*” and to ſhew this, 
he ſtates the trade in three points of view: 


1. As 
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1. As it regards manufactures. 

2. As it regards raw materials, or articles of prime 
neceſſity ; and | 

3. As it regards foreign articles. 

As to the firſt article, viz. Manufactures, he aſſerts 
& that there is no kind of manufacture exported from 
<« Ireland to Britain, except linen; and he includes in 
the manufactures exported from Britain to Ireland, all 
Eaſt Indian and Colonial produce, alledging that much 
of them were really manufactures, and the reſt, he 
ſays, may be deemed ſo, on account of the employ of 
labour in the colony and in the ſhipping. | 

Upon theſe principles, which we ſhall by and by ex- 
amine, he makes a ſtatement thus: ; 

I. MANUFACTURES: 
F. rom Britain to Treland. 


Manuſactures of Britain, — - — 3 1,640,000 | 
Colonial goods, 8 - - * 970,000 
Total — - - - - - 2,614,000 
From Ireland to Britain. 


Manufactures; viz. linen only, - - - L£ 2,600,000 


Balance againſt Ireland, - - - - 14,000 
2. RAW MATERIALS. 


Raw materials ſupplied by Ireland, including articles of 
prime neceſſity; as beef, butter, pork, bacon, and corn, £2,910z7 24. 
Do. ſupplied by Britain, including coals, hops, ſalt, 


and bark, P 
Exceſs of ſupply by Ireland, . a 2,463,447 
7 | 3- FOREIGN ARTICLES, . | 
Foreign articles taken by Ireland from Britain, £ 1,468,173 
Do. taken by Britain from Ireland, 8 101,864. 
Exceſs taken by Ireland, * 8 1,366, 309* 


Mr. Foſter, then ſtates, that in the firſt article, viz. 
manufactures, the account is nearly equal; that in the 


VWMiote, 1 have throughout adopted the figures of Mr. Foſter, although they 
arc inaccurate ; I ſuppoſe through hurry. 


E ſecond, 
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ſecond, or articles of neceſſity, or raw materials, the 


balance of ſupply is very great to Britain; and in the 


third, or Foreign articles, the gain to Britain is pro- 
digious. | 

Fe afſerts that he has detailed theſe ſtatements accu- 
rately, from the printed report of the accounts laid by 
Mr. Irving before the Lords of England, and he boaſts 
of the advantage of arriving at truth by ſuch detail ; 
for if the groſs amount only of theſe imports and ex- 
ports had been ſtated, without attending to the nature 
of the articles, it would appear that the trade was 
greatly againſt Britain. * 

I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew with what degree of 
accuracy and fairneſs theſe ſtatements have been de- 
tailed from the printed accounts. | 

Mr. Foſter has taken his ſtatements from three ſeve- 
ral accounts, laid before the Houſe of Lords of Eng- 
land, by Mr. Irving, and marked by him No. 4, No. 5, 
and No. 6; copies of which are annexed, and marked 
with the numbers i, 2, and 3. 


The firſt of theſe accounts is entitled, © An account 


e of the value, according to the prices current, of the 
&« imports into Great Britain from Ireland, on an ave- 
rage of the laſt three years, diſtinguiſhing the prin- 


e cipal articles; and alſo diſtinguiſhing, as far as the 


“ fame can be done, the products and manufactures of 

&« Ireland, from thoſe articles which are not the pro- 

duct or manufacture of that kingdom. ? 
This account, as will be ſeen upon inſpection, ſets 


forth the ſeveral articles, in two ſchedules, the one 


containing ſuch are, the other ſuch are not, the product 
or manufacture of Freland : | 


The former, amounting in value to 4 4 5,510,825 


1 _ 


The latter, to 8 = - 105864 


_ 7 5 23 gifts 

The ſecond is a ſimilar account of the products and 
manufactures of Britain-exported to Ireland, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed into manufactures and raw materials: Ig 
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The former, amounting in valus to - FL£1,640,195 
The latter, to bes © * . 4474477 


Total * 2 - . 2,087,672 

The third is entitled, An account of the rated 
& value, and of the value agreeable to the prices cur- 
4 rent, of the foreign merchandize exported from 
& Great Britain to Ireland, on an average of the laſt 
* three years, diſtinguiſhing the principal articles :*? 
amounting, according tq the prices current, to 
1,468,173. 

From theſe three accounts, the plain and natural con- 
cluſions to be drawn would be, that on a compariſon 
of the value of the imports from Ireland into Britain, 
with the exports of the manufactures and raw mate: 
* of Britain to Ireland, the account would ſtand 

us: 


Amount of imports from Ireland into Britain 15,612, 689 
Amount of exports from Britain into — wy 2,087,672 


85 Balance in favour of Ireland . = 3+527,017 


And if it were fair that the amount of the value of 
foreign merchandize ſhould be added to the value of 
Britiſh manufactures and raw materials ſent from Bri- 
tain to Ireland, then the account would ſtand thus: 


Amount of imports from Ireland to Britain 61276 
Amount of exports from Britain into Ire- £5 512,689 


land, as above - F 4 2,087,672 
Foreign merchandize exported from Bri- 
tain into Ireland — 1,468,173 


——ů f 
Balance in favour of Ireland .- wt, - | 2,056,844 


But Mr. Irying, as if he had foreſeen that an attempt 
would have been made to 2 his meaning, has 
taken care to put that out ; for in two ſubſe- 
quent accounts, marked by — No. 15 and No. 16, 
and in the accounts hereto annexed, 8 and 9, he has 
again ſtated the matter thus: 

E 3 No, 


1 
IIS No. 15. 


te An account of the true value of the products and 
* manufactures of Ireland, - imported annually into 
Great Britain, on an average of the three years pre- 
< ceding the 5th of January, 1799; and alſo an ac- 
“ count of the true products, and manufactures of 
“ Great Britain, exported to Ireland, for the ſame pe- 
„ riod ; with the amount of the exceſs or balance in 
cc favour of each country. | 


Value of the Products and Value of the Products and 

1 Manufactures of Ireland] Manufactures of Great Exceſs, or balance, in fa- 
imported into Great Bri- Britain exported into] vour of Ireland. 8 
"WY | Ireland. 


| £ 51510825: 3 5 | h 13,425,153 
"MARCH, 5, 1799. I HOMAS IRVING, 
bre Gen. If the Imports and * f Great Baitain, 


7 ; No. 16. 


cc An account of the true value, taken on an average 
cc of the three years to the 5th of January, 1799, of the 
<« Iriſh products and manufactures, and of the foreign 
* merchandize annually imported into Great Britain 
< from Ireland; likewiſe an account of the true value 
& of Britiſh products and manufactures, and of foreign 
<« merchandize, exported from Great Britain to Ireland, 
on an average of the ſame period; with the amount 
of the exceſs or balance in favour of either country. 


Total Value of Imports Total Value of Exports. Exceſs, or Balance of 
into Great Britain from! from "Great Britain to] Trade in Favour of Ire- 


Ireland. I Ireland. | land. 
| | £5:612,689. 3 13.555, 845 | 2, 056, 844. 
MARCH 5, 1799. | THOMAS IRVING, 


Izſgecter-Gen. of ihe Imports and Exports of Great Britain. 


From theſe accounts contained in Mr. Irving's re- 
turns to the Lords, had Mr. Foſter fortunately looked 
into them, he would have ſeen clearly, that Mr. Irving 


directly diſtinguiſhes between the products and manu- 
facturcs 
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factures of Britain, and the products of the Colonies z 
ſtiling the former, the products and manufaQtures f 
Britain ; the latter as they are, not manufactures, but 
foreign merchandize. 

Thus it appears, that ſtating the balance of trade be- 
tween the two countries, in the moſt unfavourable man- 
ner to Ireland, there is upon the face of thoſe accounts 
of Mr. Irving's, from which Mr. Foſter made his de- 
tails, a balance in favour of Ireland of 2,0 56, 844l. 

Theſe ſtatements would by no means coincide with 
Mr. Foſter's aſſertions, and therefore he was under the 
necallity of making an entire new ſtatement, in order 
to ſupport his argument ; which he calls accurately de- 
tailing from the printed report. 

He begins by dividing Mr. Irving's account, No. 45 
into three parts inſtead of two: he firſt ſtates linen, as 
the only manufacture; then he ſtates, in the ſecond in- 
ſtance, raw materials, proviſions: 7. e. beef, butter, 
ps bacon, and corn; and in the third inſtance he 
* articles not the produce or manufacture of Ire- 
an 
This mode of dividing Mr. Irving's account is 
adopted, for the purpoſe of ſtating the article of pro- 
viſions as raw materials; in order in the firſt place, to 
make a balance againſt Ireland in the view which he af- 
terwards takes of the trade of the two countries, as it 
regards manufactures, raw materials, and foreign arti- 
cles; for by firſt ſtating proviſions as raw materials, 
and then by leaving no article of manufacture to Ire- 
land, except linen, he makes the balance under the head 
of manufactures, to be againſt Ireland; and then by 
ſubſtituting a new name for proviſions, viz. articles of 
prime neceſſity and ſupply, he would endeavour to per- 
ſuade us that we confer a high obligation on Britain, 
by ſelling her our proviſions. 

But the fallacy of his ſtatement does not ſtop there, 
for he not only deducts the value of proviſions, amount- 
ing to 2,910, 24. from the manufactures of Ireland, 

but 


TE 

but he divides alſo Mr. Irving's account, No. 6, inte 
two parts, one of which, he {tiles colonial manufactures, 
to the amount of 979,000]. and the other foreign mer. 
hon} any to the amount of 498,1731. and having de- 
duQed from the Iriſh manufactures, 2,910,724. he 
adds to the Britiſh manufactures, what he calls colonial 
do. to the amount of 970, oool.—Vide No. z, annexed, 

| Now, let the reader turn to No. 3 annexed, which is a copy of 
Mr. Irving's account, No. 6, and he will find, that the two ſumg 
of colonial do. - - — — £ 970,000 
and foreign merchandize „ * 498,1 73 


, . 
make the total of that account «=» . - 1,468,173 
and then let him point out, if he can, what are the ar- 
ticles of colonial manufactures, which compoſe the ſum 
of 970, oool. and what the foreign articles compoſing 
498,1731. The fact is, and a bare inſpection of the ac- 
cc unt will ſhew it, that almoſt the whole of the articles 
comprized in it, are raw materials, uſed in our manu- 
facture, or articles of confumption, ſuch as pepper, rice, 
tea, &c. 8 © : 1 
But Mr. Foſter does not ſtop there, for having made 
the balance of manufacture in favour of Britain, by re- 
ducing Iriſh manufactures 2,910, 724l. and increafing 
Britiſh by 970,000l. as IJ have ſtated, he goes on to 
make what he calls a prodigious gain to Britain, on the 
head of foreign articles, by taking credit a ſecond time 
for the ſum of yo, oool. as a part of the amount of 
1,468, 1731. as is ſhewn above, ſo that according to his 
ſtatement, the articles compoſing this fam of 970,000l. 
are, when it is neceſſary to increaſe the amount of 
Britiſh manufactures, added to them, under the name 
of colonial do. or manufactures, and when it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſwell the quantum of 7 articles, ſupplied 
by Britain to Ireland, in order to ſhew the prodigious 
gain of the former, then they are again brought back 
and taken credit for as foreign articles. 
To fave the reader trouble, and to make the matter 


more clear, I will claſs the articles of the account No. 3, 
under 


Mm © 


under certain heads, ſhewing the nature of them, 
and their ſeveral uſes, with the amount in value, under 


each head. 

ARTICLES FOR THE USE or LINEN MANUFACTURE 
No. 1. 4. | b 

6% Wen 

— Pot, — 6. - 26,608 


Barilla, V 
Flax mand. — - — 16,960 
Hemp rough, — „ g,205 
Linſeed, 6 & — 5-462 


44 " 


DYING STUFFS, 


No. 2. 
rm ou | & „ „ Sl" 
ndigo, - e 14,400 
Logwood, « +: | _ 
Madder, — s 6, 202 
Redwood, * +» > +: % wa 


RAW MATERIALS. 
No. 3. | | $24 
oy 4 x - — . 2,288 

imber, — - - - 676 
Wood ftaves + =» + © © 22,08 


Tron in bars, - 1 — , $4,700 _. 
Raw and thrown atk, — - $66,243 


Deer ſkins, in hair, - - — 6,305 


Cotton Wool, + . 8 — - 30,374 
23 Wool, - - - - "_ 


No. 4. + 
WM - - 2367, 887 
Coffee, - - - 1,227 
Currants, - - 2 1,009 
Pepper, a s —_ 


31,585 


- 222,945 


L 82 1 


Rice - - Ae, IoKO$ 
Rum, - - - - 14,893 
Tobacco, x - 165,717 
Beef, - - - — 982 
. = 558,361 
FOR OUR REFINERIES. = | 
No. 5. | | 
Sugar, - - — $05,716 Jos, 715 
"MANUFACTURES. gn red, 
No. 6. | 
China Ware, - - 14 
Callicoes, oo "x 2 — 499 
Muſlin, - — * 9 
N N —_ 2,97t 
a DRUGS: . 
No. 7. | 
Saccharum Saturn; - - 1,349 
Succus Liquoritiz, - - 2736 « 4,085 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 8. 4 „ 63, 366 8 63,366 


4 1,468,173 £ 1,468,173 

Having ſtated the articles of which the account 
No. z is made up, I again ſay, that it is impoſſible for 
any man to point out the articles of manufacture, for 
which Mr. Foſter has taken credit to the amount of 
L. yo, ooo, under the head of colonial manufactures; 
I therefore beg leave to ſay that this ſum ought not to 
have been credited to Britain under this head. 

But Mr. Foſter ſtates, that he includes in this ſum, 
all Eaſt India and Colonial produce ; now I aſk how is 
it that he can take upon him to give credit to Britain 
for the produce of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, including 
the article of tea, to the amount of £367,887, which 
is the growth and produce of China, and not of any 
Britiſh colony, and at the ſame time, deny to Ireland 
credit for her proviſions, how does he diſtinguiſh be- 
' tween their articles of conſumption, ſuch as tea, coffee, 
currants, pepper, rum, tobacco, and our articles of 
beef, pork, bacon, and butter; between their rice 
and our corn; can he argue that tea, an article of 

conſumption, 


E | 
conſumption, the produce of China, is a manufacture 
of Britain, and that beef, pork, butter, &c. are not 
manufactures of Ireland; but he ſays, that if the arti- 
cles in the account, No. 3, are not manufactures actual- 
ly, they may be deemed ſo, on account of the employ 
of labour in the colony, and in the ſhipping : Is there 
no labour in the various proceſſes of curing proviſions ? 
Is there no labour in agriculture, in the raiſing of corn, 
or in converting it into flour, oatmeal, malt, &c. Or 
is there no uſe of ſhipping in ſending corn or proviſions 
to Britain? | 5 

Mr. Foſter inſiſts peremptorily, that the only article 
of manufacture exported from Ireland, is linen, and 
he ſtates proviſions, as a raw material, and this is done 
for the purpoſe of making a balance upon the article of 
manufacture exported in favour of Britain, which he 
could not do, even by the addition of the gyo, oool. of 
colonial produce, which he had no right to introduce; 
if any man can doubt for a moment, whether beef, 
butter, pork, bacon, and corn, are manufactures, let 
him firſt advert to Mr. Foſter in page 106, where he is 
ſtating Mr. Adam Smith's opinion that the Union of 
Scotland did not promote the trade or manufacture of 
that country, he there quotes Mr. Smith's words in 
1775, viz. * of all commercial advantages which Scot- 
land has derived from the Union, the riſe in the price 
of cattle is perhaps the greateſt,” on which Mr. Foſter 
makes this remark—* The live cattle, on which we 
have laid duties, to check their export,” Now, for 
which reaſon, ſhould we check their export ? Why be- 
cauſe we looked upon live cattle as a raw material, the 
exporting of which deprived Ireland of the numerous 
advantages ariſing from the ſlaughtering and manufac- 
turing of them; and then let him take into his confi- 
deration, the proceſſes neceſſary to be gone through, 
and the number of perſons and trades employed in con- 
ſequence of the making and exporting of butter, the 
laughtering and making up, and exporting of beef, 

F pork, 
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pork, and bacon; I ſhall enumerate a few of them; the 
importing of ſalt, ſtaves, and iron, the manufacturin 

of hoops and caſks ; the perſons employed in falting 
and curing the beef, pork and bacon ; and in making 
and falting the. butter ; the making them up in caſks, 
the coopering of the caſks ; the tanning and dreſſing the 
hides ; the working up the leather in all the branches 
of trade, in which it is employed; the making of 
ſoap and candles of the tallow; the working of the 
horns and hoops to their proper uſes, &c. the raiſing 
of corn, ploughing, ſowing, reaping, ſtacking, threſh- 
ing, grinding, making into flour, meal or malt, into 
bread, biſcuit, &c. or the exporting of it; all which, 
and many other circumſtances not ſtated, are fully ſuf- 
ficient to convince any man, not-only that proviſions 
are manufactures in themſelves, but that many other 
manufactures depend upon them, | N {i 

Thus we ſee what Mr. Foſter calls accurately detail- 
ing his ſtatements, from the printed accounts of Mr, 
Irving, which fortunately fell into his hands ; Mr. Irv- 
ing ſtates the amount of the value of Engliſh and Iriſh 
products and manufactures, imported into and exported 
trom each country, and makes a great balance in fa- 
vour of Ireland ; Mr. Foſter, by cutting off at once 
above one half of the account, makes a ſmall balance 
in favour of Britain. | 

Mr. Irving ſtates our proviſions as manufactures, 
and makes them a part of that balance ; Mr. Foſter 
makes our proviſions raw materials. Mr. Irving ſtates 
the produce of the Vaſt and Weſt Indies as foreign 
merchandize ; Mr. Foſter ſtiles them by the name of co- 
lonial manufactures: and having cut off above one half 
of our own manufactures, he adds theſe to the amount 
of Britiſh, in order to give a balance in favour of Bri- 
tain in the article of manufactures. 

Mr. Irving ſuppoſes that Ireland has ſome advantage, 
by drawing from England annually no leſs a ſum than 
2,910, 724l. by the ſale of its proviſions ; Mr. — 

| 9 
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by ingeniouſly changing the names of things, and con- 
verting our proviſions into raw materials, and new chriſ- 
tening them, by the name of articles of prime neceſſity, 
would perſuade us that we were not reaping an ad- 
vantage by the bringing into this country muſty 
2,910, 724l. but on the contrary, conferring an hig! 
obligation on Britain, by permitting her to purchaſe 
our proviſions to ſuch an amount. A man would reall 
be led to imagine, from Mr. Foſter's mode of ſtating 
this argument, that Ireland made a preſent of theſe ar- 
ticles of prime neceſſity to England, and that ſhe never 
could do without them. I Mr. Foſter may have forgotten, 
but I believe the landed gentlemen and the graziers of 
Ireland do not forget, that it is but a very few years ſince 
this country was allowed the liberty of conferring this 
obligation on England, the ſending our proviſions there; 
and yet that country exiſted without them : and the 
conſequence of that liberty has been, the raiſing the 
prices of the produce of our lands, to treble of what 
they were before ; bringing into Ireland in ready money 
annually, the immenſe ſum. of 2,910,2241, enriching 
the merchant, highly increaſing the profits of the tenant, 
and exceeditigly adding to the income of the landed 
gentlemen, and the general wealth of the kingdom. 

Mr. Irving ſtates every breach of trade by its proper 
name, and takes credit for it, under its own proper 
head; Mr. Foſter gives new names to things, and takes 
credit for them, juſt as it ſuits the convenience of his 
agruments. 

Upon the whole, I think I have ſhewn, that Mr. 
Foſter's ſtatements of the trade and intercourſe between 
Great Britain. and Ireland, are neither fair in them- 
ſelves, nor mi detailed from Mr. Irving's printed ac- 
counts. 

And now as I think it highly neceſſary that the peo- 
ple, of this country ſhould be made acquainted with the 


+ Note, It appears from Lord Auckland's ſpeech, page 53, that the ſupply 
of beef which we ſend to England, including that for the navy, is leſs than one 
chird of what is annually fold in Smithfield, Lendon. 
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real ſtate of their trade with all nations, I ſhall give a 
ſtatement of the import and export trade of Ireland 
with all the world; her trade with Great Britain ſing- 
1y, and with Great Britain and her colonies: ſhewing 
what proportion of her commerce ſhe carries on with 
Great Britain, what with the colonies, and what with 
Great Britain and the colonies, and what with the reſt 
of the world, on a ſeven year's average; taken from 
the cuſtom-houſe books of Ireland, and valued according 
to the old cuſtom-houſe rates. | f 
The exports from Ireland to all the world, for ſeven 

years, to Lady-day 1797, is valued at - 34,394,899 
The average of each year amounts to - - | 4,913,557 
Seven years average export to Great Britain alone 3, 909, 946 


Seven years average export to all the reſt of the world 1,003,611 


From this account it appears, that the exports from 
Ireland to Great Britain alone, amounts to 4-5ths of 
her whole exports. 7: 
The imports into Ireland from all the world, for ſeven 

years, to Lady-day 1797, are valued at £29,075,176 
The average of cach year amounts to - - 4,153,596 
Seven years average import from Great Britain alone 2, 901, 850 


Seven years average import from the reſt of the world 1525 1,746 


This account ſhews that Ireland imports from Great 
Britain 3-4ths of her whole imports. 


Seven years exports from Ireland to Britain = | £ 27,369,627, 
Seven years imports from Britain into Ireland 20, 312,956 


Balance TP ® = a 705 6,67 I 
Seven years average exports from Ireland to Britain £3,909,946 
Seven years average imports from Britain into Ireland 24,901,850 


Yearly average balance ' = - 1,008,096 
By this account we ſee the balance in favour of Ire- 
land, 


Seven 
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Seven years . . Ireland to the * co- 
lonies - | > 2,274,251 
Seven years imports into Ireland from Britiſh colonies 1,462,217 


Balance in favour of Ireland - — $12,034 
Seven years average exports from Ireland to Britiſh 
colonies - - - 9 £324,893 


Seven years average n into . from Britiſh Y 
colonies — - - 208,888 


— 


Yearly balance in favour of Ireland + * 116,005 


Thus we ſee that there is yearly a balance againſt the 
colonies of 116,005]. in favour of Ireland, 


Seven years exports rom * to Britain and her 


colonies | - £29,643,878 
Seven years imports from Britain and her colonies in- 
to Ireland. - | „ - 21,771,271 


Balance in favour of Ireland - — 7,872,607 
Seven years average exports from Ireland to Britain 


and her colonies — - 4, 234,839 
Seven years average imports from Britain and her co- 
lonies into Ireland - - - 3,110,181 


Yearly balance in favour of Ireland = - — 24,658 


From this account it appears, that upon a compariſon 
of the trade between Ireland and Great Britain and her 
colonies, the balance is n 1,124,058. in favour 
of Ireland, 


Seven years ayerage e from * to the whole 


wand n 64.913.557 
Seven years average export from Ireland to Britain 

and her colonies | - 4,234,839 
Seven years average Export from . to the 1 of 

the world 678,718 
Seven years 2 into Lean from al the 

world . — C4, 153,596 


Seven 
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Seven years average import into Ireland from Britain 
and her coloniay - - - 3,110,181 


* 


A years average import into Ireland from the reſt 


of the world — 1,043,415 
Seven years average ezport to all the world, | except | 
; Pritzia and her colonies B - 678, 718 

Yearly balance againſt Ireland - | 364,697 


Upon the whole of theſe accounts it appears, that 
of the whole export trade of Ireland, 6-7ths is with 
Great Britain and her colonies ; and that the balance 
of trade with each is in favour of Ireland ; whereas in 
the other ſeventh the balance is againſt Ireland. And 
that in the import trade of Ireland, 3-4ths of it is with 
6 Britain and her colonies; and with each the ba- 
ance is in favour of Ireland; whereas in the othex 
fourth the balance is againſt her. 

This being the ſtate of the general trade of Ireland 
with all the world, it muſt ſtrike avery man who reads 
it, that her proſperity and her wealth depend entirely 
upon her intercourſe and connexion with Great Britain; 
and it is peculiarly neceflary, in times like the preſent, 
that the people of this country ſhould know this great 
truth, and that they ſhould be made acquainted, and 
properly impreſſed, with the liberality of the Britiſh ſe- 
giſlature to them, both in their commerce and manufac- 
tures, and the great and important advantages which 
they bavę deriyed therefrom ; and I think this cannot 
be done in ſtronger words than thoſe uſed by Mr. Foſter, 
in 1785. In page 110 of Woodfall's debates, he ſays, 
Britain imports annually from us, 2,500,000 of our 
products, all, or very nearly all, duty free, and cove- 
nants never to lay a duty on them. We import 
about 1,000,000 of her's, and raiſe a revenue on al- 

moſt every article of i it, and reſerve the power of con- 
tinuing that revenue. She exports to us ſalt for our 
fiſheries, and proviſions; Hops, which we cannot 
grow; Coals, which we cannot raiſe; Tin, which we 

have not, and Bark which we cannot get elſewhere  , 
and 
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and all theſe without reſerving any duty, or a power to 

impoſe any on them; though her own ſubjects pay 
28. 3d. or 48. a chaldron for her own Coals ſent coalt= 
ways, and in London 78.“ 

| Again, page 193, he ftates thus ; “ the gentleman 
(viz. Mr. Grattan,) ſays England is as dependant on 
Ireland, as Ireland is on England, he inſtances the cotton 
and other yarn of Ireland. What call cotton yarn 4 
fabrick of Ireland, and a export to Britain. It is a 
miſtake of his expreſſion, he cannot be ſo ignorant of 
our manufactures. Let us look into the wants Britain 
ſupplies. I will take coals firſt.“ 

“ Do you think it an object of no conſequence to 
receive coals from England for ever, duty free, while 
the duty on coals in England, brought from one of her 
own ports to another, is very high. I remember when 
I propoſed a ſhilling a ton on the importation of coals 
into Dublin only, in order to raiſe a fund tor extending. 
and beautifying the city, it met with great oppoſition, I 
was abuſed in all the news-papers ; yet, now England 
may raiſe four times that ſum upon the export of her 
coals, which will fall upon the conſumer, and raiſe a 
revenue for her advantage ; nay, were ſhe even to raiſe 
the revenue on them, to you, that ſhe does on her own 
coaſt carriage, what would become of you ? you have 
not Iriſh coals, if the preſent bounty of 2s. a ton to 
Dublin, added to 1s. 8d. duty on Britiſh, which ope- 
rates as 38. 8d. in favour of Iriſh coal, will not bring 
them what will you do? becauſe no carriage can be fo 
cheap to you, as that acroſs the channel.“ 

* Rock-faltis the next, where will you get it?“ 

As to the tanner's trade, where will you get bark? 
from no place in the world except England, we know 
that it would not bear the freight from any other, and if 
England was to prohibit the export of it, that trade muſt 
be at an end; and we muſt not forget that the Britiſh 
manufacturers of leather, have already complained, 
that by getting bark from Wales, we are enabled ta 
work on as good terms as England,” 

| « Let 
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& Let him look to hops; will this country grow 
them? On the other hand, what wants do we ſupply 
for England? Wool and linen yarn, to our own great 

advantage; but it is in vain to proceed; the Houſe 
muſt ſee that we are talking of a ſubject, not yet under- 
ſtood; when known, and Ireland unprejudiced, and in 
her calm reaſon, will never reject the many bleſſings it 
holds out to her trade; it gives wealth and ſecurity, 
which I truſt will never be refuſed, from a wild imagi- 
nation of Utopian republics, commonviealths, monar- 
chies, God knows what.“ 

I now refer the reader to the account, marked No. 
15, in Mr. Irving's returns, and annexed to this work , 
No. 8, it will appear from this account, that on an ave: 
rage of four years to 1799, we exported from Ireland 
to Britain, of our products and manufactures to the 
amount of 5,5 10, 82 fl. annually, and that we imported 
into Ireland, upon the ſame average of the products 
and manufactures of Britain, 2,087,6721. leaving a 
balance in favour of this country, of 3,425,1531. and 
it appears further from the account, No. 2, that of the 
ſum of 2,087,6721. ſo exported to Ireland, no leſs a 
ſum than 447, oool. conſiſted of articles of the nature of 
raw materials, ſuch as Allum, Tanner's Bark, Coals, 
Hops, Rock- ſalt, &c. many of which are efſential to the 
manufactures of Ireland. 

From the account, No. q, it further appears, that the 
total value of the exports from Ireland into Britain, 
amounted to 5,612,000l. and that the imports from 
Britain into Ireland were only 3, 5 55, oool. including in 
both caſes foreign merchandize imported through the 

medium of the one country into the other, and that 
there was of courſe a clear balance in favour of Ire- 

land of 2, 0 56, oool. 
Now we not only gain this great bande upon the 
whole reſult of our dealings with Great Britain, but if 
we examine minutely the account, No. 1, we ſhall find 


that our exports conſiſt but of a few great articles, for 
which 
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which we could find a market in no other part of the 
world, that I know of, to any extent. #3 

Mr. Foſter acknowledges the value of the market 
which Britain affords us * our linens, but he denies 
that the proſperity and increaſe of that manufacture, is 
owing to the duties impoſed by Britain on foreign linens, 
or to the bounty given by Britain on the export of Iriſh 
linen, or that it depends at all upon the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment, and aſſerts, that it owes its preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate, to the foſtering care of the Iriſh Parliament. 

I ſhall decline entering into this argument at large, it 
will be ſufficient to conſider matters as they are; al- 
though were I to deliver an opinion upon the ſubject, I 
ſhould not heſitate to ſay, that both the duty on foreign 
linen, and alſo the bounty on the export of Iriſh linen 
from Britain, muſt have eſſentially contributed to the 
increaſe and proſperity of our manufacture. 

That a heavy duty on foreign linens, amounting at 
preſent on an average to 36l. 108. per cent, on the 
rated value, and in the loweſt inſtance to 331. 6s. 8d. 
per cent. muſt have a very conſiderable effect towards 
ſecuring the Engliſh market to Iriſh linens againſt a ri- 
val commodity, appears to me to be ſelf evident. 

If foreign linens with ſuch a duty on them, can find 
their way into the Britiſh market, in oppoſition to the 
Iriſh, can there be a doubt, that the Iriſh would have 
been driven out if theſe duties had not been impoſed, 
and we ought ſtrongly to acknowledge the kindneſs of 
England, in laying on theſe duties, in order to give us 
a preference in her market: 1. Becauſe it is a notori- 
ous fact, that by her doing ſo, ſhe has injured the fale 
of her own woollen Ma rs Fs in the foreign mar- 


kets ; duties having been laid upon them, in return for 
thoſe impoſed upon foreign linens. And 2. Becauſe 
it is clear, that by her impoſing theſe duties, ſhe con- 
ſumes not only the quantity of foreign linen ſhe uſes, 
at 36l. 10s. per cent. higher than ſhe would do, was 
there no duty on them ; but alfo that ſhe confumes 

G | near 
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near 30,000,000 yards of Iriſh linen, at ſuch advanced 
price as the foreign linen could afford to underſell 
them by, which in this caſe appears to be 361. 10s. per 
cent. ; which upon about 41,000,000 of yards, the 
quantity of foreign and Iriſh linen conſumed in Britain, 
valuing the linen at 1s. 8d. a yard, will amount to no 
Teſs a * than 1, 184, 333. a year; to which is to be 
added 29,2321. the bounty paid on export, total 
1,213, 56 5l. which England does now actually pay, for 
the encouragement of the Iriſh linen manufacture. 
Let us now conſider what has been the operation of 
theſe high duties upon foreign linens ; which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew, from a comparative view of the im- 
port and conſumption of Irifh and foreign linen in Bri- 
tain, in the year 1785 and 1798. | 
I have heard the conſumption of linen in England, 
eſtimated at 65,000,000 of yards annually ; and as it is 
immaterial whether this eſtimate be right or wrong, in 
this caſe, as the compariſon is to be made between the 
Triſh and the foreign linens, I ſhall aſſume that this cal- 
culation 1s a true one. Yards, 


Total quantity of linen conſumed in 1785 - 65,000,000 

Ireland imported of that quantity 2, ooo, ooo | 

Of which was re-exported 3 2, 500, ooo 

Remained for conſumption — - 18,500,000 

And foreign countries imported 27,000,000 

Of which was re-exported - 8,000,000 

Remained for confumption ES 19, ooo, ooo 

Of courſe Britain ſupplied — — 27, 500, ooo 

Conſumption of England in 1798 — 65, ooo, ooo 

Ireland imported of that quantity 35,300, 610 

Of which was re· en portd 6,429,476 

Remained for conſumption 8 28,871,134 

Foreign countries importd F4,763,014 

Of which was re-exported SG 3,014,850 

Remained for conſamption — - 11,748,164 
. - 24,380,702 


Of courſe Britain ſupplied 


oY 


65 000, 000 
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From this ſtatement it appears, that the quantity of Yards. - 


foreign linen exported from Britain in 1785, was 8,000,068 
That the quantity of Iriſh was - - 2,500,000 
Exceſs of foreign - = 5 500,000 
That the quantity of Triſh 2 from Britain i = | 
1798, was - - 6,429,476 
And of foreign - ” - 3,014,8 50 
Exceſs of Iriſh © 4,414,626 
That the quantity of foreign b confumed in Eng- 
land, in 1785, was by 19,000,000 
And of Iriſh 8 - . 18,500,000 
Exceſs of RM 500,000 
That the quantity of Iriſh conſumed | in 1798, was 28,871,134 
And of foreign — = + 1,748,164 
E xceſs of Iriſh 17,122,970 
That Ireland imported for conſumption into > Eaghind, - 
in 1798 | 28,871,134 
And in 1785, 0 imported only * — 
e - ol. On 103714134 
That foreign countries imported] into England for con- 
ſumption, in 1785 19,000,000 
And in 1798, only — A 11,748, 164 
Decreaſe N 
That Ireland imported into _—_ for paring, 
in 1798 - | 6,429,476 
And in 1785 only - "I . 2,500,000 
Increaſe 3,929,476 
That foreign countries ee into England for re- ; 
exportation, 'in 1785 - $,000,000 
And in 1798 only * - - 3,014,626 
Decreaſe > * 4.985,374 


The ſtatement here given is made ** ſingle years; it would 
be much ſtronger, were it made upon the average of ten years, 
given by Mr, Irving in the account No. 8, for according to that 
account, the average quantity of linen exported from Ireland in 


ten years, to 1798, was - 35,544,607 
And by No. g, the quantity reexported was » $5,343,440 
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| Leaving for conſumption - * 36,201,167 
& 2 From 
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From the conſideration of theſe ſeveral ſtatements, 
it is evident, that under the preſent ſyſtem of laws, and 
under the operation of the high duties upon foreign 
linens, the Iriſh linens are, in every inſtance, ſuper- 
ſeding the foreign in the Britiſh markets, and in like 
manner it ſhould ſeem, from the progreſs which our 
manufacture has made, fince the year 1943, when the 
export bounty in England was granted, that we are 
equally indebted to that country, for this other in- 
ſtance of her 1 nn, 
This progreſs will beſt appear by the following 
table: | BT ob 
An account of the quantity of linen-cloth exported from Ireland, 

upon an average of ſeven years, from the year 1715, to the year 

1742, the year before the bounty upon export was granted in 
England, and from thence to the year 1798. Mae” 


7 Tears io Yards, 
„ 2,334,843 
1 1728 4,660,355 

1735 - 4,196,106 

17422 6,384,953 
11749 it * 7715225 
3 - 11,796,361 
| 1763 - . 14,511,973 
1770 : - 17,776,862 

1777 - : 20,252,239 

1784 . : 20,063,977 

1791 a 8 32,492,599 

1798 . - 41,670,659 


If we wanted any further proof of the efficacy of 
bounty upon our linen manufacture, I would refer the 
reader to -Mr. Foſter's ſpeech in 1785, page 110, he 
there fays, oo C 
As to bounties, England almoſt ruined our ma- 
nufacture of ſail-cloth by bounties on her own to Ire- 
land, in 1750, or thereabouts, when her bounty com- 
menced, we exported more than we imported, and in 
1784, we exported none, and imported 180,000 
7 by | r N 
Surely then, if the bounty on Britiſh ſail- cloth, 
could ſo ſuddenly annihilate our manufacture, the 
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bounty received by our linen, on exportation from 
Britain, muſt have had conſiderable influence in pro- 
moting the proſperity of that manufacture. 

Again, Mr. Foſter ſtates, in his printed ſpeech of 
this year, page 85, © That the bounty commenced in 
1743, and operated as 12 per cent. on Britiſh, and 67 

r cent. only on Iriſh linen, the remaining 5 com- 

enſating the charges of freight, commiſſion, - &c. from 
Ireland to Britain, by which unequal encouragement, 
the export of Britiſh roſe in 1763, to be equal to that 
of Iriſh, ſince which time, the export of Britiſh has 
ſo increaſed our Iriſh, that the proportion of the boun- 
ty is now as 82,9351. is to 24,9591. it then the diffe- 
rence of 51 per cent. bounty, in favour of Britiſh li- 
nen, as oppoſed to Iriſh, ſhall have had the effect here 
ſtated, will not 63 per cent. in favour of Iriſh, as op- 
poſed to foreign linen, produce as great an effect in 
favour of the Iriſh, | 
And here, before I quit this part of the ſubjeR, let 
me draw the reader's attention to this obſervation, that 
if Britain, at this day, can ſupply fo great a propor- 
tion of her own conſumption of linen, as has been 
herein ſhewn, and that ſuch a bounty as ſhe gave upon 
fail-cloth in 1750, or a difference of 54 per cent. in 
the bounty of export, ſhall, in the one inſtance, an- 
nihilate one ſpecies of our manufacture, and in the 
other, give ſo decided an advantage, in every other 
ſpecies of our linen export from England, can any man 
ſay with truth, that this manufacture did not, or does 
not, in any degree, depend upon the wall, the liberality, 


or the generoſity of the Britiſh Parliament, God for- 


bid that any conſideration ſhould ever induce Britain 
to try experiments upon this ſubject, but as ſuch are 
poſſible, I join heartily in the ſentiments of Mr. Foſter, 
in 1785, page 108—** As the propoſitions then under 
conſideration, would for ever confirm all the advan- 
tages we derive from our linen trade, and bind Eng- 
land from making any law, that can be injurious to 
| it ; 
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it; ſurely, gentlemen, who regard that trade, and 
whoſe fortunes and rents depend on its proſperity, will 
not entertain a moment's doubt about b an 
offer which will ſecure it.“ 


It appears by the account No, 10, that the total ex- Yards, 
port of linens from Tretand, upon an average of 7 


years to 1798, amounted to - - 41,670,659 
Of which there was exported to Britain and the Bri- 

iſh ſettlements, — = [5h 888 
And to the United States of Apis, w 3,856, 39 
And to the reſt of the World, 23 905, 68 


So that 7-8ths of our export of linens go to Britain, and the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements ; where then are we to look for a market for 7-8ths 
of our linens, if any misfortune ſhould deprive us of the Britiſh ? 

Mr. Foſter tells us indeed, in pages 88 and 89, of his 
ſpeech of this year, That if our linen was prohibited, 
to the Britiſh ports, it is impoſſible to forefee what 
ports we may find, what returns we may get, and in 
thoſe how much of what ſhe now ſupplies us with, may 
be included. We know our linens; beat the German 
and the Ruſſian in the American market, they are pre- 
ferred even to the Scotch, and no nation can bring 
the fabric to the perfection we do, not perhaps ſo much 
from ſuperior ſkill, as from the peculiar fitneſs of our 
climate for bleaching, which gives a pleaſing whiteneſs 
and durability, that no other bleached linen poſſeſſes.“ 

„We know,“ he ſays, © that Spain and Portugal, 
conſume an immenſity not only at home, but in their 
extended colonies, which their fabricks do not furniſh, 
and which we were beginning to ſupply. In no place 
are we protected againſt German linens, except in 
Britain, and yet ours is finding its ay almoſt every 
where.” 
1 refer the reader to the account No. 10, above quot- 
ed, and I defire to know where thoſe places are, to 
which our linens are finding their way, fo as to ſupply 
the place of the Britiſh market ; no ſuch places ap- 

ar to me, upon the face of our accounts, and I am 
afraid that none ſuch will appear, and of this opinion 
| | was 
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was Mr. Foſter's in 1785, when in anſwering Mr. Grat- 
tan, page 193, he fays— _ 1 

Gentlemen ſeem to undervalue the Britiſh markets 
for our linen, and that if Britain ſhall diſcourage their 
import, they will find vent elſewhere, I would aſk them 
where would they expect to find a market to favour the 
linens of Ireland ? where will they find a market under 
Heaven for that manufacture, which now brings 
2,000,000l. annually into the kingdom? Will Portu- 
gal take them ? Will Spain take them? Will France 
take them? No; they will not. Will Ruſſia, Germany 
or Holland take them? They are your profeſſed rivals, 
and ableto underſell you. Where then will you find 
a market, if England ſhuts her ports? Will you go to 
the Welt Indies? You cannot go to the Engliſh colo- 
nies, they will be like Britain; there you can have no 
admittance. The French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
have ſhut their ports long ſince—your only market then 
Is, in the bankrupt States of North America, that have 
not money to pay their juſt debts, and many provinces 
of which, if they had the money, have not perhaps 
the honeſty to do it. This bankrupt country 1s to give 
you the market Britain affords.—No, no ; cheriſh the 
market you have, you will never get ſo good; ſhe 
ever exports. with bounty for you ; and here let me 
obſerye the benefits of exporting duty free all our fa- 
brics through her ports, which this ſettlement ſecures.” 
„Lou firſt found the way for your linens to foreign 
places, through her ports, by her capital, and extent 
of dealing; do not refuſe the like for your other fa- 

brics, the proſperity of the linen ſhould. teach you.“ 
How are theſe ſentiments of his in 1785, to be re- 
conciled to his opinion in 1799, given in pages 88 and 
89, before quoted? Or with his aſſertions in page 82— 
That neither the Britiſh duties on foreign linens, nor 
the Britiſh bounties on Iriſh linens, exported from Bri- 
tain, are cauſes of the proſperity of our linen trade; 
and that foreign colony produce could be procured and 
paid 
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paid for, by our linens, and that an extended and very 
beneficial market might be opened thereby.“ 

I am equally at a loſs to reconcile other paragraphs 
of thoſe two celebrated ſpeeches, for inſtance, Mr. 
Foſter in 1799, page 77 ſays, | 5 
We are told in the fame glaring parade of general 
aſſertion, that this project will give us a full participa- 
tion of all the extended commerce, and with it of all 
the wealth of Britain, the greateſt and proudeſt coun- 
try under Heaven; that ſhe offers a full partnerſhip. 
Why, fir, this talk might do to people who are igno- 
rant, but let me tell you, and no man can contradict 
me, that we are as free to trade to all the world, as 
Britain is at this moment ; and that if the miniſter 
was to aſk me, what benefit he could offer, what trade 
he could open, what manufactures he could promote, 
my anſwer, and J ſpeak it from a firm conviction,” 
would be this—You can give us nothing, and my only 
requeſt on the part of Ireland is, that you will let us 
alone.” | 1 

6 ſpeak not of ſome trifling articles, which poſſibly 
in hunting through the book of rates, might occur on 
paper, but they are few, if any, and of fo/ little mo- 
ment, that they are not felt, for it would require a hunt 
to find them.“ Ls 

In 1785, page 106, Mr. Foſter ſays © Great Britain 
offers to take us into partnerſhip in her trade, ſhe, an 
old eſtabliſhed country, raiſed by. commerce alone, to 
a height above any other European power, invites us 
to partake of the means that raiſed her to wealth and 
greatneſs, to a full and equal fhare in that trade, which 
coſt her millions to obtain, and will coſt her millions 
to preſerve.” * | 

In page 192, in anſwer to Mr. Grattan, he ſays, 

The Right Hon. Gentleman ſays we might have 
foreign trade without entering into this meaſure, and 
that England, as to foreign trade, gives us no right 
which we already have not; as to colony trade, he 


ſays 
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ſays ſhe gives us what we had before, on the former 
conditions that we give her colony products a prete- 
rence in our market ; and therefore, he ſays, cannot 
doe remain as We now are. 


« With reſpect to the colony trade,” replies Mr. 
Foſter, © I anſwer, we hold it by the gift of Britain 
and ſhe may repeal her act and reaſſume her monopoly. 
As to foreign trade, I have ſhewn that it is no way 
affected, except by the preference to be given to Britiſh 
colony goods, againſt thoſe of foreign colonies, but 
why does the gentleman allude to Portugal? It is the 
ſtrongeſt meaſure againſt him : Portugal has preſumed 
to diſtinguiſh between the goods of Great Britain and 
the goods of Ireland, ſhe will not receive the latter, 


but if this ſettlement is entered into, all our goods ſhe . 


can have, may go duty free through Britain ; the 
diſtinction between Britiſh and Iriſh manufacture is 
loſt, as to foreign nations; our goods are made 
one phyſically, as well as politically, in reſpect to fo- 
reign, and our union cemented by the freedom of 
intercourſe.“ 


Mr. Foſter ſays further Mr. Foſter in 1785, has 


in page 77, What port himſelf anſwered theſe. 
in the known world can a queſtions moſt explicitly, 


Britiſh ſhip go to from Bri- when he ſaid, 

tain, that an Iriſh ſhip can- That we hold theſe 
not go with the ſame car- rights by the gift of Bri- 
go from Ireland? What tain, and that ſhe may re- 
article, great or ſmall, can. peal her act, and reaſſume 
a Britiſh ſhip import into her monopoly.” 
Britain, or Ireland, that an 

Iriſh ſhip cannot import 

equally into Ireland or Bri- 

tain ? I ſpeak not of the 

Eaſt- India ſettlements, tho? 

Ireland is as free to them, 

as Britain is. What manu- 


facture can Britain eſtab- 
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Ireland is not equally free 
by law to do. If new 
ſources of trade ſhall be 
opened by conqueſt, or by 
treaty, do they not belong 
equaHy, and at the ſame 


inſtant to Ireland ? 


] aſk thoſe queſtions 
explicitly, and I defy any 
man to ſhew an inſtance.” 

In 1799 Mr.” Foſter, 
page 87 and 88 1n treating 
of the raw materials fur- 
niſhed to us now by Bri- 
tain, ſuch as coals, hops, 
bark, rock-ſalt, &c. ſays, 
“ Should raſh councils, 
forgetting the advantages 
of friendly mtercourſe, at- 
tempt to prohibit or clog 
thoſe articles with duties, 
which no man in either 
country deprecates more 
ſincerely than I do, neceſ- 
ſity may compel us to 
ſearch for coal, which ex- 
iſts in Ireland, but which 
we have never looked for 
effectually. It would not 
take many years, with 


proper and regular appli- 


cation to ſupply ourſelves 
with bark, nor _perhaps 
with hops; and ſalt can 
be got.“ 


[5 59 1 


liſh, or encourage, which 


In 1785, page 110, Mr. 
Foſter ſays as before quot- 
ed, © England imports to 
us falt for our fiſheries and 
proviſions ; hops, which 
you cannot grow; coals, 
which we cannot raiſe ; 
tin, which we have not, 
and bark which we cannot 
get elſewhere, &c.“ Vide 
before page 39. 

And in page 193 and 
194, he ſays: Do you 
think it an object of no 
conſequence to receive 
coals from England, for 
ever, duty free, while the 
duties on coals in England 
brought from one of her 
own Ports to another, are 
very high. England may 
now raiſe any ſum on the 
export of her coals, which 


will fall upon the conſum- 
er, and raiſe a revenue 


for her advantage.” 
Rock.: ſalt is the next, 


where will you get it?“ 
cc As 
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As to the tanning- 
trade, where will you get 
bark? from no place in 
the world but England, 
and if ſhe was to prohibit 
the export of it, that trade 
muſt be at an end.” 
Let him look to hops 
will this country grow 
them ? 1 
I have quoted theſe laſt paragraphs from Mr. Foſ- 
ter's ſpeech in 1785, ſhort, as the whole is before 
inſerted in page 39 of this pamphlet. 
I have quoted theſe paragraphs, and oppoſed them 
one to the other, juſt to ſhew with how much. eaſe 
Mr. Foſter can make the various articles of trade, and 
raw materials of manufactures, ſuit his purpoſe, he can 
either raiſe them in Ireland, when he wants them 
there, for his argument, or ſhew the utter impoſlſibi- 
lity of their being ever raiſed there, when it ſuits him 
better. We can have no coals ; when it is neceſſary 
to ſhew, that we can have no manufactures, or em- 
ployment for Britiſh capital, for want of fuel; and 
we can ſearch for coal, which exiſts in Ireland, and 
find it, when it ſuits him to make us independent of 
England for that article. 

In like manner in 1785, rock-falt can be had only 
from England; in 1799, ſhould raſh counſels prevail, 

rock-ſalt can be had, but we are not told from whence. 

So in 1785, bark for tanning can be had from Eng- 
land alone, and if ſhe withheld it, there muſt be an end 
to the tanning trade; in 1799, it would not take many 
years, by proper and regular application, to ſupply 
ourſelves with bark. 

Hops ſeem to be a little more problematical, it is only 
ſaid that the ſame application might perhaps ſupply us 
with hops. 

In 1785, Great Britain taking us into partnerſhip in 


her great trade, would raiſe us to wealth and greatneſs ; 
| in 
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in 1799, ſhe has not any thing to give, and an offer of 
full partnerſhip is idle talk, fit only to amuſe the ignorant. 

In 1799, Ireland can in deſpite of Britain, trade to 
any part of the world, and in any article whatever, that 
Britain can; but in 1785, we are told that we hold the 
right of trading to Britain and her colonies, with whom 
6-7ths of our trade is carried on, by the gift of Britain, 
ſhe may repeal her act, and reaſſume her monopoly. 

In 1785, we were adviſed to cheriſh the market of Bri- 
tain, for our linens, we are told we never can get ſuch 
another, that neither Spain, Portugal, France, Germa- 
ny, or Holland will take them from us, that England 
not only takes them for her own conſumption, but ex- 
ports them with bounty, for us, and we are ſtrongly urg- 
ed not unly to continue to ſend our linens thus through 
England, but as we have experienced the good effects of 
it, in reſpec to them to accept of the offer then made us, 
and not to refuſe the like advantages tor our other fa- 
bricks, 

In 1799, we are told that neither the high duties im- 
poſed on foreign linens, nor the bounty paid by England 
on the export of our linen, are the cauſe of the proſpe- 
rity of our manufacture, and that of our linens were pro- 
hibited to the Britiſh ports, it is impoſſible to foreſee what 
ports we may find, that we know that Spain and Portu- 

| conſume an immenſity of linen in their own coun- 
tries and their ſettlements, which we may ſupply ; and 
that as we are not protected any where againſt German 
linens, except in England, it is probable our linen will 

find a market every where. | | 

To what is it that we are to attribute ſuch contradic- 
tory opinions and arguments? The explanation I ſhall 
leave to my readers; my reſpect for Mr. Foſter muſt 
prevent me from forming any conjectures on the 
occaſion. ft 

SD "P 
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Mr. IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 4. APPeNDIX, No. I. 
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An Accovnr of the Value agreeably to-the Prices current of the Imports fram Ireland into Great Britain, on an 2 of the laſt three Years, diſtinguiſhing 
the principal Articles: And alfo diſtinguiſhing, as far as the ſame can be dane, the Products and Manufactures of Ireland from thoſe Articles which are not the 


Product or Manufacture of that Kingdom. 


— * —_— WW — 


— ——— = 


| Articles the Product and e * . 3 


ͤ— 


Articles not «HS Product * Manufacture of IRELAND, 


Rated agreeably to Rate of real Value agree- nl Wide crate if | | Rated agreebly Rate of real Value agree-| 4 
: 2 the Eſtimates inthe bly to the Prices cur- eee | the Eſtimatesin the]. ably to the Prices cur-|Real Value agreeably 
. Inſpector General's — on a Medien off $5 00/90 car Species of Merehandine, Inſpector General —— on a Medium of to the Prices cur- 
Office. | three laſt years. $I | Office. I chree years. . | 
— — — | — — * — — | — — } — — — — — . — — 
N 4 7. d. | | | Wo EPO | 
Cattle, cows and oxen 72,517 o of £.6 each 144,459 o off Aſhes, Pearl, »- | 2,989 o o | 503 per Cwt. | $5,467 0 0 
| - horſes - 14,425 0 of L. 10 each 13,610 0 of, — Pot, * | 1,879 o o 383 per Cwt. | 2,592 0 0 
—— {wine - 3,401 © O £1 Is, each 10,182 0 of] Barilla, - - | 3,911 © © 1 2s, per Cwt. | 14,567 0 o 
Copper, ore - 2,283 0 © 3,196 o of| Grocery, Coffee, - | 3,484 o © |f4-5 10s. per Cut. 2,733 0 0 
— unwrought 4-041 0 of | 4,848 o off Sugar, Brown, - | 1,164 O 0-1 £9 per CWũ t. 4,128 o o 
Corn, barley - 16,488 0 of 17. per quarter | 17,579 o of| Tobacco, - *| 1,302 0 84. per 1b, 4,629 0 o 
oats - 176,049 0 o 14s. per quarter. | 205,391 o of Wood, Staves, * | 2,940 0 0 £+3 per 129 8,8620 0 
- oatmeal - 22,510 0 of 7. 6d. perboll | 24,884 o of Wool, Cotton, - | 8,592 0 o 35 84. per Ib. 24548 o o 
— wheat : . | 1 o o 40s. per quarter | 35,436 o of| Miſcellaneous articles, | 22,810 o 0 34,335 0 0 
33 Our 21854 0 © 5710 0 0 7 — hs | 4 
Feathers for beds boy. o of £8 8s. per cwt. | . Oo © 49,071 o © | 101,864 © 0 
Flax, rough - 1,,06 o 0 . 1,260 0 0 3 W ann 
Hides, ox or cow -«. 22,822 0 0 L. 1 5:5. each 66,375 0 of 
Kelp * #1 5,887 o oj £.3 10s. per ton | 7,462 o of 
2 hogs "oP - 5,905 Q 0 Sa. per lb. 9,758 o of 8 CROPS 
inen plain ſhirting { i+321,593 Q of Is, 6d, | d 2, 600 Signed, THOMAS IRVING, 
« 6d. per yard [2,600,101 o © | — 
5 by 8 ; WR 7 | 3 | InſpeQor-General of Imports and Exports af Great Britain. 
» Bacon . 66,316 L. 2 Fir. per ct. | 206,056 0 of 21ſt February, 1799- 
SJ Beef » | 197,219 © C. 55. per barrel | 388,524 0 © 
S Butter, * | 313-704 0 o| 4.3 1os. per cwt. | 784,654 0 © 
: Pork | e 338,606 0%. 3 15s. per barrel} 674,981 Q © | 
1 18 6856 5 : | | Fs. : . Note. The Tnſpector- General has in obedignce ta their Lordſhips commands 
. : * 2 7M | * b oe endeavoured to aſcertain with as much accuracy as in his power, the real 
Tallow : f Ss 0 4-2 = 36M. | 22 * e value of the articles imported from Ireland, on an average of the three 
8 3 ; = 32 mags y . lb , 3 2327 Ht laſt years; and in order that their Lordſhips may be enabled to judge 
, r 9 * 2 rey: 24. 44. Per 10. | . > : 2 | how far theſe eſtimates are juſtly formed, he has inſerted the rate ar Prices 
- Miſcellaneous ticles 28,039 0 © CNT 0 0 Eurxent ore lite 10 each of the P Few al articles. 
2,821,910 0 © 10,825 o 1 
Total of foreign ma- , | 55 1. 25 
nufactures bach 49,071 0 © | | 101,864 o 
down hs. 7 85 | 
Grand total - 2,870,981 0 0 - [5,612,689 © 


N. B. The Numbers annexed to theſe accounts, are Mr, Irving's Numbers, 


An Accovxr of — rate. Value, and of the Value agreeably to the Prices 
© * exported to Ireland, on an average of the laſt three Years, diſtinguiſhing the principal icles: inen: : 
Manufacture from thoſe Articles which are of the nature of Raw dindla: A 


_ - 


Mr. IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 5. Aprzxpix, No. 2. 


— — 


urrent, of the Produce and Manufacture of Great Britain, 


MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


= 


_ ARTICLES of the NATURE of RAW MATERIALS. 


1,095,615 


* Rated _— 8 Declared Value © 
or | r 
1232 Official Val Value agrecable to the or 5 
2 3 ok f * Prices current. Sando. Official Value. 18 wee the 
ö A h W £ J. d. | 0 ; : 5 8 
pothecary Ware, 45,049 © © 17,532 0 0 Allum, — 8 
; a p 4, I 0 0 7 6 
"= ith e x * 80 x 0 10,780 o © || Bark, tanner's, bog 0 0 — , « 
Braſs Gy 57241 0 10,796 0. © Coals, Winton meafure, 322,583 0 0 152,430 0 © 
eg gh , - mo b : | 11,684 o O || Culm, Winton meaſure, 5.227 © 0 3,919 0 © 
8 . 
Cattle, Horſes, - _ - 5045 0 be tt: : E ; 52,760 o ] 103,520 0 0 
Chariots and Coaches, 4,816 © © 18,734 0 0 ; 2 0 o 6,284 o o 
Colours, for Painters, - 5,653 © © 5,653 0 0 : 4 3,164 © 0 
Copper, wrought, - + 12,218 © © 14,5329 0 © : 3 mY 73235 © © 
Cottons, manufactured, 59,660 © o ee nM P 4,870 0 o 
_ Cyder, 1 33 0 © 19 Sal 45 - 4,210 0 © 4,210 0 0 
Fiſh, cod and ling, - 1,544 oO o $097 5 2 Ng ders 2 22,5332 © © 22,5320 0 
Herrings, white, » - 70,380 0 © Were o o Miſcellaneous 5 10,875 0 oO 10,875 0 0 
Glaſs and Earthen-Ware, 3-310 © of . 14,369 5 * 2 17 @ '© 32,465 0 0 
— Bottles - - . | ,06 O : ; 85 ' 
for Windows, —— 5 4 0 * X44 C p: 493,863 © 0 447,477 0 © 
eee 8 2,090 © © | 337344 o © || Acct. of. manufactured 
er cog _,. - | 9 — * 2,492 0 0 articles brought up, 1,095,615 0 o 1,643,195 o 
FFF 571390 © 6,571 o o | 
wrought — — . | 
Landes. — 5 er 4 p * 0 3 Grand Total, - - = | 1,989,678 0 2,287,672 0 0 
Linens, kentings, - = 4,673 0 0 TR i 0 | . | 8 
| . 4-004 © o > il oO o N 
———Sail-cloth,  - - 11,7820 © | 8,836 0 0 Signed, Tn I 
Plate, wrought, filver, - 3-570. © © 3 ns ene 
eee ee ” ; 3,570 © 0 Inſpector General of the Imports and 
Quitting, 7 OT a 2 0 5 | 4 +5 Q 9 Exports of Great Britain, 
Ol Prin.) 3, = 2 773 — 0 ©] 7 : | | II S 2 
ſewing wh 6 — a 2232 
Soap, 124 5 725 4 5 125 : F 21ſt Feb. 179% 11 JU 74 
— 10 - ” = I, 4 6 9 * 
TT C8 20] ans” CESSES 
Stockings, 8 | F 4 | 
Stones, 22 12 1 38,645 +345 38,648 0 0 Note. Th y . 
Sugar refined 2 0 5,237 0 © M ole. e real values are obtained from the Declaration of the 
W005 li. 15 IN" K 3 © O L 0 0 2 _—_— mo 17 1 8 Goods exported to other 
ds, [ 490, oO o ountries, under the Seſſon of Parliame nl 
. Yarn, cotton, = - + LEW: , nt, commonly 
of | 56,0220 oO 36,022 o called the Convoy Act. 
Whſcclanepy, „ =] 121,185 o © | 200,273 o 0 | ; ö 
Total 1 2 * © ©. 1,640,195 0 0 


Mr. Iavisc's Account, No. 6.— Appendix, No. 3. 


An Account of che rated Value, and of the Value agreeable to 


the Prices current, of the Foreign Merchandize exported from 
Great Britain to Ireland, on an Average of the laſt Three Years, 
diſtinguiſhing the principal Articles. 


1 
| 
| 


-.» | 


Aber General of Exports and Imports of Great- -Britaeny : 


SN, 


O79 ——— — WB; 


* 


a 


Rated, or official Value. | Real Value. | 
N 5 . oo * d. 
Aſhes, pearl - - | 10.328 0 o 16.377 © Q 
—— pot - - - | 16.883 0 0 22.508 © 0 
Barilla 7 ONS. 3-279 0 o 8.635 © © 
Brimſtone - - =» 2.49% 0 © 2.960 0 9 
China ware | 646 © o 646 © © 
Sacharum Saturni | 1.124 „ 1.349 © O 
] Succus liquoritiz - 3.752 0 0 2.736 o 0 
Cochin ea! 43.491 0 © 3.767 0 © 
Indigo 8 12.266 o © 14.400 o © 
| Logwood - = = 1.702 Q © 4-416-0 © 
Madder +< = +» 4-353 © 0 6.2820 © 
Mahogany - - - | 3.043 © © 2.288 o o | 
Red wood = - - | 2.719 © © . 2.719 © © 
Flax, rough -<- [ 11.105 © © 16.960 © 0 
Coffee - | 3.286 © © $2337 © 0 
Currants - - - 844 © o 1.009 © © 
| Pepper - - - - | 5-533 © © 5-533 © © | 
| Rice - - =. - 1.259 © 0 1.103 © 0 
| Sugar - - - » | 398.113 © © 505.716 © © 
Tea =» = [367.887 0 © 367.887 0 © 
| Hemp, rough - =» 6.550 © 0 9.205 © 0 
Iron, bar - - - | 35-752 © © 54-700 © © | 
Oil, train - + - 2.146 0 © 3.240 © © 
Callicoes - = + 499 © 0 499 © © | 
Muſlins I” 1.826 0 © 1.826 Q © 
Beet +» + - - | 493 Q © 9820 © 
Saltpetre - = » 11.268 © © 9-350 © © 
Seeds, linſeed - +» 7.309 © o 5.462 © © 
Silk, Bengal, raw 17.228 © 0 16.565 © 0 
|} —— China 8 4-607 © © | 
Italian 3-194 © © 2.672 © 0 
| thrown - 52.949 © © 42.399 © © 
Skins, deer, in hair 3-439 © 0 6. 3a 04 
Rum 17-427 © 0 14.893 0 0 
Tallow _ - - - 2.746 0 © 4.2670 © | 
Tar —— 1.737 © o 1.527 Q © | 
Tobacco 96.2120 0 165.717 © © |} 
Turpentine += = e © 854 © © 1 
Wood, ftaves, + 210 © © 2.868 0 © 
Timber, oak - - | 644 o © 676 o 0 
Wool, cotton - 12.458 © © 30374 © ©. 
——— Spaniſh - - '2.834 © © 4-959, © © 
Yarn, mohair « + 1-549 © © 2.324 © © 
Miſcellaneous - + 42-244 0 0 63.366 © © 
Total _- . 185. 861 © © 1 1.468.373 © 0 
—ToPY 8 8 Signed, THOMAS IRVING 
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Mr. IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 8. 
APPENDIX, NO. 4, 


An "Ree Ft of the Quantity of Iriſh Linens imported into Great 
Britain, in the laſt ten years, diſtinguiſhing each year. 


[Plain Iriſh Shirting] Irim, above 36 | Trifh, under 36 
and Sheeting Li-| inches wide inches wide 
nens. | "= 

" Years. |  Tards. Ct. Dr.. Elli. Ct. Drs. Elli. 
1789 [ 30,044960 | I 3 o | 24 3 9 
1790 =» 31, 823,522 E11 . 29'-f- 43. 0 29 
1791 — 36,232,888 3 0 19 34 3 24 
1792 38,142,248 3 19 3 2 
1793 = 32,518,709 r 7 
1794 =+ 38,018,102 o o 6 | 29' o 22 

| 1795 + 38,427,559 9 1.26 | 18 1 20 | 
1796 = | 35,067,416 9 1 22 6 o 24 
1797 [35,869,965 | © 1 10. 11 3 25 
1798 + | 35,300,610 | Oo 14 20 {25 

7 355446979 __ F 

Average 3575 HoGo7 | [Tf 
5 THOMAS IRVING, 

Inſpefor-General s Office, Inſpedtor-General of the 5 mports 
Cuſtom-Houſe, London, and Exports of Great britaia 


February 21, 1799. — n Ps | 


Mr. IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 9. —Arpzx pix, No. 5 
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An Account of the ( uantity of Iriſh 283 exported from Great in tlie Kit ten years, diſtinguiſhing thoſe Iriſh Linens upon 
which a Britiſh Bounty was paid on 1 FX /Þhf together with the Amount of ſuch Bounty in each year, 


* 


| ENTITLED TO BOUNTY. | NOT ENTITLED TO BOUNTY: 3 
e e e : Amount of Britiſh bounty Plain Iriſh * 
Plain ſhirting LinenſSheeting. Diaper. pa, 14 on Iriſh Linen A | car agg Checked. 8 * Entered at value. 
a Yards. | Yards. | Yards. . * F. cwwt, grs. ell. e | i] 
1789 3-587.848 [59.031 | —— | 21.467 + Wk. 196.437 | — | 193 3 9 — | | . 
1790 3.805.459 |58.244 | 9-157.] 19.588 16 13 162.7750 | — | 97 111 Sr : b 
1791 | 4.736.421 (42.451 5.968 | 30.731 5 2 2 349-474 | 714 |, —— — N b 
1792 5.598.446 (61. 403 8.468 36.453 13 3 306.372 — | 134 © 7 8 | | . 
1793 4.679.911 71.165 6.863 28.627 11 8 235.796 | — | 20 © © — | p | 
1794 6.378.811. [49.690 [33.392 | 45-095 12 * 331.358 15.86 o. [ 
1795 7.482.147 68.910 [13.262 42.838 15 5 403-733. | 1003 . 44-146 © © 
1796 4.045.152 39.185 180 42.602 15 9 80 8.367 —— 8 © rr 30.033 8 ol 
1797 3.290.100 12.971 3. 490 24.459 12 5 583.026 | 1188 97 2 9 13.044 I 3 
1798 4.48 1.165 26.166 1.433 29-232 10 2 1.920.712 —— 6 — Lene 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
CUSTOM=-HOUSE, LoN DON, 
Feb. 21, 1799. 


THOMAS IRVING, 


Hato Ger oo the 7 mports and Toes of Great Britains. 


1 3 
27 
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Mr. -IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 12.—ArrRNDIx, No. 6. 
— Em 


A LIST of the principal Articles of the Produce and Manufacture of Ireland, which in the Year 1792, were favoured in the Duties on 
. Importation from that Kingdom, together with the Rate of Duty on each Article imported from thence ; and alſo, on the like Arti- 


cles imported from Foreign Countries : likewiſe, a Liſt of ſuch principal Articles as were in the above Period prohibited from being 


imported from Foreign Countries, but which might be imported from Ireland. 


— 


—_— 


| LS 


- The Produce 'of 


Ireland. Other Coun- The Produce of Ireland. Other Coun- 
tries. tries. 

8 | | 1 6 4 6 & '< E 4%. & | 
IzBacon, the hundred weight - - Free + 4-0 = þ 
Beef - ©. - - Free Prohibited ||Diaper tabling, the yard - « - Free From o 1 '1 
Butter, the hundred weight - - Free 8 Too 4 8 
[Cattle - * - - - Free Prohibited Towelling and napkining, the 120 ells - + Free From o 15 5 
Flax dreſſed, the hundred weight - - Free S Wien - he erwit 1 To 14 7 6 

IHemp, ditto, ditto, - - - Free 2 4 0 tel NF 4 Pack 4 * * Free | 6 8 
Ditto, undreſſed, ditto, 3 . Free © 5 Albion s: f mg . : J toy a+: 33 
Any ſort of flax whatever, or of hemp, the | go * = 4 * + pong * ** 49 10 0 80 4 2 
produce of Ireland, and all the produc- f pitch os "” 1 vane | 
tion thereof, as thread, yarn, and linen, Free See Linen Pork "44 - * F; * 4 5 lidited 5 
the manufacture of Ireland, imported di- n 7 «+ 1 6 
rectly from thence = - - ? la, " 4 1% 7 e 
Hides, viz. cow or ox undreſſed, the hide Free 0 © 9Sail cloth, the 120 ells - - Free ＋. —I 4 9 
Iron, viz. unwrought, the ton — 1 10 10 2 6 IG won dike | , 1 : p 
Ditto, flit or hammered into rods, the hun- From 4 5 [From o g nu . 18 l 7. Is > p pied 
dred weight - - - To 9 11 Too 10 3 l ES 2 al EA 2 8 : Pros * men 
Linen; viz. under 221 inches in breadth F 6 . 2 aa Fro: ; ks. 
the 120 ells - - r 1 5]!Thread, the pound weight = - Free” T T. eds one 
| Between 221 and 317 ditto, ditto Free I 4 Tee vic. Planks, the hundred feet „ eb 0 
313 and 36 ditto, ditto - =» Free From 1 16 11 Yarn, viz. Cotton, the pound weight Free o o 3 
1 as 12 Woollen or Bay, the hundred m/s! 
| n : From 3 9 t1 ö Free 0 14 8 
| ve 36, ditto, ditto - - Free Tos a i ”. i- . . N 
; , | From o 1 3 | 
Damaſk tabling, the yard = 3 Free 4 1 85 


2 
* 


20th February, 1799. 


W. SIMS, D. Col. 


T. RICHARDSON, Comptr. 


Mr. IRVING's — No. 6.—APPENDIX, No. 7, 
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A LIST of Articles which in the Year 1792, were il on Expert han to Ireland, , together with the Rate of Duty to which 
ſuch Articles were ſubject, and alſo the Rate of Drawback and Bounty to which theſe Articles were entitled on Exportation to 
that Kingdom, and alſo to Foreign Countries; likewiſe a Lift of ſuch Articles as in the above Period were prohibited from being 


__ to I ann but which might be ee to Ireland. 


. * ns — — — — F—ü—ͤ—ũ—u . —— — 
| ; I To Ireland. To " 58D C : 
| DUTIES OUTWARDS. —— GOODS PROMINITED TY, FOREIGN COUNTRIES, BYT PERMITTED ro 
| #4 £ ON 74 «> £+ * BE EXPORTED TO IRELAND, 
Caal, Per chaldron, Winton meaſure = „ : | 
| To any Britiſh plantation in America - 2 0 © 2 Coin, Of gold and ſilver. | 
To any other place in Britiſh ins, the Nene Tools or Utenſils, Uſed in the cotton or linen manufacture; 
chaldron - - {O'S @E. TH and alſo in the woollen, fi filk, i iron, and ſteel 
To ditto in foreign tips, ditto - - to 0 © 177 8 manufactures. 
The ton weight | - fo 0 9 oO © Wool Cards, Exceeding four ſhillings per pair. 
| To any * plantation in America the ton I Wha Corn, - When prohibited in Great-Britain, allowed 
| weight - jo o o 0 1 to Ireland, if an embargo be laid on the 
To any other e in Britiſn hips, ditto - ] © © o oO 5 article in that Kingdom. 
| To ditto, in foreign ſhips, ditto - - fo © © 0 9 
Gum Arabick to „„ | 1 
Gum Senegal Thirty tons per annum 5 (1 C nels | | 
BOUNTIES OUTWARDS. K+; | | Mymoxanpum. Bounties given by Parliament on Britiſh ſhips 
| - Ba | in the Greenland fiſhery, allowed for ſhips from Ireland, 
Sugar, refined The bounty of - 1 6.0 Ships of Ireland allowed all the privileges of Britiſh ſhips, 
| allowed on the exportation to Ireland, han. 6 on | per cut. in | 
| 22 of the average price, it 1s diſcontinued | whole loaves | N. B. The privileges are very numerous. 
to foreign e —_—_ ts ene apd lumps, | | | | 
| * niong . | | 
"Pita  ' Do, -» 3 Do. - fox of | 
. . 3 n | a ber eu. in | | 
' DRAWBACKS OUTWARDS. boaves broken | | Fes, 20, 1799. T. WILLIMOTT, Cot. | 
- I | in Nen | FED WW J. D. HUME, Der. Cours 
Silk, Organzine, or en, in the gum, he bb. - fo 611 o 6 pe 
| Raw, the 15. | - o 210 2 * TIS < 
Thrown, dyed . - - / - 8 2 3 1 1 . x 
Tea yy 3 4-4 2 — 2 2 5 per cent. | 
| of Ne 


Mr. IRVING's ACCOUNT, No. 15. 


APPENDIX, NO. 8. 


An Account of the Value of the Products and Manus 


>. 


* r 2 


* 4 * 


1 


Value of the Pro- 


| ducts and Manu- 


factures of Ire- 
land imported in- 
to Gt. Britain. 


Value of the Pro- 
ducts and Manu- 


Britain exported 
to Ireland. 


* at 4 „ 


factures of Great 


N 


| 


Exceſs or Balance 


in favour of Ire- 


£A JC. 


FA "+ 
5,570, 825 © © 


. 4 + 
2,087,672 © © 


| J. Ho d. 
3-423,153 © © 


——_— a r 


44% 3 


factures of Ireland, imported annually into Great 
Britain, on an Average of the three Vears preced- 
ing the 5th of January, 1799; and alſo, an Ac- 
count of the true Value of the Products and Manu- 
factures of Great Britain export 
the ſame Period, with the Amount of the Exceſs 
or Balance in favour of each Country. 


ed to Ireland for 


TaſpeBor-General's Office, 


. London, 
arch 5th, 1799. 


THOMAS 


IRVING, 


InſpeFor-General of the Im- 
ports and Exports of Great 


Britain. 
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